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Mr. EpiTor, 


As fome of your correfpondents have fuggefted, that biographi- 


cal fketches might be of advantage, 


take the liberty of fend- 


ing you the following account, the circumflances of which 
made a deep impreffion on my mind; and fhould you think it 


o fingular, or infirudtive, as to deferve publication 
ee me pleafure to find it recorded in your ufeful M 


it will 


pa 





REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE AND HAPPY DEATH 
OF Mrs. MARY HUGHS. 


HEN _ occafionally 

reaching in New- 

London, I was called, one e- 
vening, to vifit Mary Hughs, 
a young married woman, who 
was fu to be dying. I 
went immediately, with the 
mefienger who came for me; 
and when I arrived at the houfe, 
found it much crouded with 
perfons who had come on the 
afflictive occation. With fome 
difficulty I made my way to the 
room of the fick woman, and 
was much {truck with her ap- 
pearance, fitting up in bed with 
a light garment.on her fhoul- 
ders, very blue in her counte- 
nance, raifing her hands and 
turning her eyes from one part 
of the room to the other, re- 
peating the expreffion, “ Lord 
have mercy upon me—Lord 
have mercy upon me.” I wait- 
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ed fometime in filence, for her 
to finifh her ejaculations; but 
foon difcovered it was her ob- 


je&t to continue the repetition : 


- —_ fhe had 1 pe to 
afk for thing, fhe would 
leave terol . half form- 
ed, and after making known 
her want would refume it in 
this manner, ** Lord have—O 
give me fome drink—Lord have 
mercy upon me:” and then 
would go on, ‘ Lord have 
mercy upon me.” When f 


perceived her thus partie 8! 
uttering a fet of words, I afked 
her, “ If the believed the Lori 


would hear her and her 

vueft?”’ ‘“ O,” fhe “ fhe 
did not know; but fhe muft 
call as long as there was life.” 
I then enquired, “« Whether fhe 
confidered the meaning of what 
fhe {poke ? For prayer did not 
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confit merely in words:” and 
told her, “ that it was neceffa- 
ry to reflect on the character of 
God, and to-confider his wil- 
lingnefs' to fhew mercy to all 
who fuitably depended on him.” 
Her attention was engaged by 
thefe remarks: and ihe was de- 
firous to have me pray with her 
but appeared much alarmed with 
the apprehention, fhe was dying. 
t was a cold evening, and the 
doors were open, and the air of 
the room and the coumtenance 
of the people were very unfa- 
vourable to a fick perfon. [f 
thotight it proper to pay my firft 
attention to thefe circumftances ; 
arid while the people were com- 
plying with my requeft, I en- 
quired of her, “ Why fhe 
thought herfelf dyinig?”’ She 
replied that “ the felt very cold, 
and an. univerfal diftrefs, whith 
fle could not defcribe.”” I told 
her ‘* thefe complaints were 
common. to perfons.in her weak 
ftate; and did not, in my opi- 
mon, indicate death.’ She took 
much encouragement from thefe 
words, and toon faid, that 
* the was better.”” I then dif- 
courfed as | thought was fuita- 
ble of the fubject of religion, 
and made a prayer with her, 
and returned to my lodgings. — 
i do not recollect the number of 
e:fts | made her in the courfe 
ofgeveral days; but the was 
yortormly glad to fee me; yet 
was ignorant and fenfclefs as 
to religion. She manifefted a 
remarkable abfence of thought, 
almoft to weaknels of mund. 
But calling one morning after the 
Sabbath, there wasa very vilible 
change in her character: the 


fhe appeared to apprehend the 
meaning of my remarks, and 
to have a lively fenfe oft he ex- 
cellence. of <ipiritual things. 
Without expteffing any hope 
of herfelf as a chriftian, or my 
faying any thing of the altera- 
tion which appeared in her 
mind, I left the room, and cal- 
fed on an aged, pious lady, who 
lived im the other part of the 
houfe. . After fome converfa- 
tion with her on the ficknefs of 
Mrs. Hughs, fhe faid, ‘I hope 
her attention is fetioufly engag- 
ed in feeking the Lord, Bes 8 
fhe will find his bleffing. | 
have converfed with her a num- 
ber of times, and I could not 
but obferve, laft evening that 
while { was {peaking of the cha- 
racter of the Lord Jefus—of his 
infinite love and willingne/s to 
fave finners, fhe looked up, 
witli great delight in her coun- 
tenance, and faid, O, how glo- 
rious he is! She did not fay 
any thing more, for {he was ve- 
ry feeble; but the liftened to me 
or half an hour.” © After this 
I vitiwed the young woman a 
nuinber cf times, and was hap- 
py to difcover a continued fen- 
fibiliry and attention to religious 
fubjects. There was fcarcely 
any branch of the chriftian cha- 
racter which fhe did not appear 
to exemplify, without any fuf- 
picion that fhe was of a renew- 
ed temper. She had a fenfe of 
unworthinefs, without knowing 
that fhe exercifed humility : fhe 
was pleated with the privilege of 
depending folely on Jefus Chrift, 
without knowing that fhe exer- 
cifed faith; and was folicitous 
for the reformation of the “+4 
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ful, and the prevalence of _ 

ofpel, without know) that 
ae charity. I Gab collin 
to encourage her to hope the 
was a chriftian—and ‘fhe heard 
fuch encouragement from no 
one ; but fubjeéts were brought 
into view, adapted to inftruct 
and confole her mind, and on 
which fhe had opportunity to 
maniteft her teelings—which the 
expreffed in an artlets manner, 
and her expreffions were pecu- 
karly intereiting, asthey appear- 
ed the refult merely of -experi- 
ence. : 

Within two or three weeks 
from the time of my firft being 
called to fee her, a .meffenger 
came again, informing me that 
her fnends fuppofed her firuck 
with death. J haftened to the 
houfe, and found her m the fame 
improper.circumftances asin my 
firit vifit—and though more ra- 
tional and thoughtful, yet mot a 
litle agitated withthe apprehen- 
fion that fhe was dying. Fear- 
ing to excite falfe hopes, and fen- 
lible of the.dangerous influence 
of imagination on a delicate con- 
ititution, enteebled by ficknels, 
l experienced much embarrafs- 
inent, and endeavoured to blend 
truths proper for a dying per- 
fon, with every encouragement 
calculated to remove the exag- 
gerations of fancy on the infirm- 
ties of nature. By turns fhe was 
quieted, and indulged the hope 
that fhe would furvive the pre- 
fent fymptoms ; and then the per- 
{uation that {he was dying would 
return with irrefittible force, and 
fhe would requeft me to pray 
with her. 1 reminded her of a 


-aumber of promifes in fcripture, 
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arid feveral times addreffed the 
throne of At length fhe 
felt more at eafe, and fell into 

. On her awaking, i told 
her, “as fhe was fo far relieved, 
and the family where I lodged 
might expect me, (it being then 
ten o’clock in the evemng) I 
would go, if fhe were willing ; 
but if it would be amy gratifica- 
tion to her, 1 would tarry longer 
with pleafure.”’ She repiied, that 
** fhe did not feel fo well as the 
other evening when | wentaway; 
and it I —e tarry a little longer 
fhe fhould be glad.” She foon 
faid, “I am certainly dying. 
Do call Mrs. P ,» (the 
old lady before mentioned) do 
pray for me.” We endea- 
voured to footh her, and to dif- 
fuade her, for the prefent, from 
wifhing to have any one called 
from bed; and the acquiefced in 
our defies. She dofed feveral 
owe _ awoke ” hime 
aying, ‘* | am.certainly dying ;”’ 
ha fa little elfe. Alor tak 
o’clock in the morning, her dif- 
trefs increafed: and the appre- 
henfion that fhe was dying was 
fo ftrong, that Mrs. P was 
called. Ina few minutes fhe 
came in; and after examinin 
the fymptoms, Mrs. Hu 5 faid 
to her, with much folicitude, 
“Am I dying?” “ Yes, my 
child,” faid the old lady, “ you 
are: and not.very long, neither, 
can you live.”” An anfwer fo 
decided and abrupt, filled me 
with anxiety for its confequen- 
ees to Mrs. Hughs. But in- 
ftead of increafing, it was the 
moment of the entre removal 
of her concern, and in which 
her triumph began. 
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She was perfectly fenfible to 
all the diftreffed feelings of ex- 
piring nature, and the objects 
around her; and yet manifefted 
a fuperiority, in every refpect, 
to the evils of the fcene. * Je- 
fus, fweet Jefus!” fhe faid, 
« he calls me to himfelf. Fare- 
well, my friends: I defire to go. 
O fweet fetus! I long to fleep— 
to fleep this night in thine em- 
braces. In thee alone [ truft; 
and thou wilt not deceive me.” 
She fainted, and was much dif- 
treffed; but after a time fhe re- 
vived, and faid, “Oh! how 
cold is death! It is colder than 
I can exprefs! I muff die! But 
I truft that God will fend an an- 

el to bear me to his heavenly 
ache There is no fin, no 
forrow, norcryitig: nothing is 
there, but love, and peace, and 
comfort.” Defiring to be raif- 
ed in bed, the laid her hands be- 
fore her, and obferved the pro- 

refs of death in her fingers, and 
faid, “ Be prepared, my friends, 
to fit in this fituation :”—and 
repeated the words, 


* There are no acts of pardon pass’d 
* Inthe cold grave to which I haste; 
* But darkness, death & long despair 
‘ Reign in eternal silence there.” 


She had feveral turns of 
fwooning and being much con- 
vulfed: after which fhe would 
lie quiet, and to appearance in- 
fentible; but the rapture of her 
mind would gradually bring a 


~ fluth into her cheek, and clothe 


her features with fmiles: fhe 
would then awake, and exprefs 
the particular experience of 
which fhe was the fubjeét, or 
addrefs fome exhortation’ to her 


friends. She fpoke with great 
propriety to the feveral charac. 
ters in the room. If in any 
thing fhe erred, it was in the 
con the exprefied of fee- 
ing thofe whom fhe confidered 
chriftiansamong them,in heaven, 
For more than an hour before 
fhe expired, though nature was 
much weakened, her joy: in- 
creafed; and there was a fur- 
prifing mixture of terror and 
extacy in her countenance, fo 
that it might truly be faid (in 
borrowed words,) ‘‘ She ap- 
peared as the top of the mount, 
while walking through the 
gloomy valley: and her face 
ihone when covered with the 
fhadow of death.”  Raifing 
her feeble hands, in accents al- 
moft celeftial fhe exclaimed, 
* QO, how glorioufly he mani- 
fefts himfelf to my foul! I lon 
to go home.—I am ready.— 
am happy now. Lord fefus! 
receive my foul.” F 
She felt the influence of death 
moft fenfibly in her hands and 
feet; and.as this influence ad- 
vanced, fhe fpoke of it—and 
finally faid, that ‘ coldnefs is 
eoming upon my heart—I fhall 
{peak to you no more. Fare- 
well my biends. } am going— 
Ol! am going—Sweet Jefus, I 
come, |] come: receive my 
foul!” As the uttered thefe 
words fhe was feized with 
convulfions ; her countenance 
changed, and difcovered every 
mark of pain and affiiction. I 
was much diftreffed for her, and 
feared that her mind was depriv- 
ed of its confolatians; but while 
indulging the reflection, her 
countenance refumed the sen 
ef 
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eft complacency, and without 
eeuitagees var fhe faid, “ I 
am going home ;” and expired. 

The day was then dawning— 
but I ‘* praifed the dead, who was 
already dead, more than the liv- 
ing, who were fill alive.” Such 
an example | thought would 
render me inexcufable in difbe- 
lieving chriftianity. I was ful- 
ly convinced of the reality of 
her happinefs under the influ- 
ence of death, and that it could 
be attributed to nothing but to 
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chriftianity ; and I would moft 
cheerfully haye taken her place, 


“ In love with the beautiful clay, 
“ And longing to lie in its stead.” 


Blefied Emmanuel! how 
glorious is the influence of thy 
gofpel, in removing the guilt of 
fin, and controling the. terrors 
of death! May it st more 
extentive, and mankind know 
the happinefs of /:ving, as well 
as of dying to Thee! 











Question. WHAT DETERMINES THE WILL? 


ANSWER. 

Y the will we mean that 
faculty in the foul, which 
choofes or refufes, is pleafed or 
difpleafed, loves or hates; and 
the exercife of this faculty, in 
choofing and refufing, nage | 

and hating, and determining 
our bodily actions, is what we 
mean by the will’s determina- 
tion: the queftion now is, 
whence does this determination 
arife? it is an effect; what is its 
caufe? Some fay the will has a 
ielf-determining power, and 
hence, that its determinations, 
are felf-caufed, felf-moved; but 
to fay that the will, or any thing 
elfe, is felf-moved, felt-deter- 
mined, is to fay that it is moved 
without a caute and determined 
without a determiner; for all the 
idea any one can form of felf- 
motion, is only motion without 
caufe or mover ; but the fup- 
pofition of fuch a thing as this 
is full of abfurdity : where there 
is motion, call it felf-motion, 
call it what we will, ftill the 
queftion returns, what is the 


€ 





caufe of this motion? it is an 
effect, and mutt have a caufe 
prior to and diftin&t from itfelf: 
to fay that it is felf-motion, and 
fo the caufe in no refpect differ- 
ent from the thing itfelf whofe 
caufe is fought, gives us no fa- 
tisfaction iy queftion ftill re~ 
mains to be anfwered, and the 
caufe to be pointed out. 

We are "nat to look for it in 
fomething elfe. Some fay it 
follows the laft dictate of the 
underftanding; but if fo, the 
underitanding muft be the feat, 
the primary feat of all depravity, 
and dictates all the wickedne(s 
‘that the willis ever active in per- 
petrating ; which I fhall take for 
granted is not true; indeed, eve- 
ry dictate of the underftanding 
implies a determination of the 


_will; a determination of the 


will is included in it, and necef- 
fary to conftitute it: This, 
therefore, does not bring us 
down to the boitom of the mat- 
ter, and point out the caufe of 
the determination: but the quef- 
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tion remains ftill to be anfwered, 
and the caufe to be pointed out. 

Shall it be refolved by faying 
that motive determines the .will, 
this is true; motive determines 
the will; yet this is no anfwer 
to the queflion; motve figni- 
hes fomething that moves or is 
the caufe of motion, and to fay 
that the will is moved to action 
by motive, is only to fay itis 
moved by that which moves it, 
is determined by that which 
cautes it to be determined; but 
the queftion remains yet unan- 
fwered, what it is that deter- 
mines the will, what is the mo- 
tive or caufe of thé motion. 

Motive, indeed, we general- 
ly ufe in a ditkerent fenfe, mean- 
ing by K apparent goed; and 
that which determines bodily 
action, in which fenfe it cannot 
be faid that the wall is determin- 
ed by motive, meaning by it 
apparem good; for this is not 
prior to amd diftinét from all 
volition; but in fome meafure 
the fame as volinon; fomething 
prior to any apparent good, we 
anu(t tind to determine the will. 

To me the following appears 
ro be the true ftate of the cafe. 
Obje&, contidered as extrintic 
to the mind, is brought ito the 
mind’s view through the mediuai 
of the underitanding, and when 
it comes into view, fuch an im- 
preffion is made by it upon the 
mind, as that determination or 
volition immediately arifes in 
order to a determination of the 
will; that foundation there isin 
the mind for the exercile of the 
will in volition, previous to the 
exercife of it, is one thing which 
comes into the account. 


Object, extrinfic to all per- 
ception, is another; and {imple 
intellect, which brings together 
objects, and this foundation 
which the mind has for the ex- 
ercife of will, 1s a third. 

And from thefe two being 
brought in a contact, volition 
or determination of will rifes as 
a confequence of their junction. 

To alluftrate it by a fimili- 
tude from our bodily fenfations. 
—The palate bas a foundation 
in it for exereiting the fenfation 
of {weetnefs: Honey is an ob- 
jet fuitable to raife fuch a fen- 
fation, when applied to the pa- 
late; but honey, without being 
appli-d to the palate, will never 
put into exereife the fenfation of 
tweernels; and a palate, without 
the apphieation of honey, will 
never have the fenfation of 
{weetnefs excited in it; but 
from the fuitednefs of the two, 
when brought into contact, the 
fenfation of fweetnefs takes 
place as the immediate confe- 
quence of their junction. 

So the mind has in it a four- 
dation for the exercife of voli- 
tion, antecedent to the exercife 
of volition itlelf; and object ex- 
tringc to the mind is duited when 
brought isto the mind’s view, 
or wien {imply perceived by the 
underftanding; to excite voli- 
von. But obf€&, without being 
brought thus into the mind's 
view will never excite volition, 
becaufe there is no mind which 
is the fubject of its impreffions 
and mind without object ote 
prefs it.can have no ‘Volition or 
determination drzwn forth: but 
when mind which has in ita 
foundation tor the exercife of 

yvolinon, 
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volition, and object which is 
fuited to excite volition, in fuch 
a mind are brought. together 
through the medium of the un- 
derftanding, determination | or 
volition takes place as the, im- 
mediate confequence of their 
junction. 

Thus we have the queftion 
refolved what determines the 
will. 

This alfo clears up to us the 
reafon why, from the fame ob- 
ject prefented to different minds, 
one is neceffarily determined to 
evil, and another to good. 

This contrariety of determina- 
tion in two minds does not arife 
from any difference in the ob- 
jet brought into their view, for 
che object is the fame; neither 
does it arife from any different 
_ view the underitanding or fim- 
ple intellect has of that object, 
tor that is alfo the fame; but it 
arifes from the different temper 
or ftate of thofe mimds, which 
are impreffed by the object: one 
mind is of fuch a nature, that it 
has a foundation cr aptitude for 
volions of a particular kind; 
and when it is imprefied by ob- 
jects, holy volitions or determi- 
nations from its nature, necefla- 
rily arife. 

‘Another mind of a different 
nature has a foundation or ap- 
titude for a diiterent kind of vo- 
litions, and when it is impreffed 
by objects, the fame objects that 
unpreffed the other mind, {finful 
volitions or determinations from 
its’ “nature neceffarily arie. 
Two palates may be io differ- 
ent in their natures, that upon 
the application of honey, the 
fame objeé&t, to each of them 


327 
in the fame manner, in cne of 
them is excited a pleafurable 
fenfation, the fenfation of {weet- 
nefs, in the other a difagreeable 
fenfation, it naufeates:it as foon 
as applied; the difference of 
thefe. fenfations arifes entire] 
from the different relith of thote 
palates to which honey is appli- 
ed, fo.for holy and finful voli- 
tions, the nature of the mind to 
which objects are applied, be- 
ing fuited to the one or the other 
of” thofe kinds of volitions they 
neceffarily arife. 

This again fhows us that 
moral beings, both good. and bad, 
in all their. dé@terminations are 
moft perfedtly free, apr theis 
determinations are abfolutely 
ueceffary. 

Their determinations, as to 
their kind morally or evil, 
arife intirely from the nature of 
the object, and will always be. 
as the foundation is. from - 
whence they take their rife : 
where a mind has in it a foun- 
dation for finful volitions, upon 
the prefent action of objects, 
fintul volitions mutt sieves 
arife; other volitions cannot 
arife for there is no foundation 
for the exercife of volitions of 
a different kind. 

Holy volitions,.in the fame 
manner, areas the foundation 
in the mind trom which they 
arife, and can be no other than 
they are, bec@ufe there is no 
other foundation from whence 
they may arife ; there muft be 
a foundation in the mind as well 
as object applied to the mind, to 
give exiftence to actual voli- 
uon; and this foundation is 
previous to any exercife of vo- 
lition 
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lition, and. not only previous as 
to its exiftence, but previoufly 
fixed as to its nature and apti- 
tude for producing volitions of 
a particular kind, and hence 
volitions. of fuch a kind neceffa- 
rily arife. They are neceflary 
as to their exiftence; object and 
mind coming together, make 
fure of their exiftence ; andthe 

are neceflary as to their kind, 
good or evil; for the founda- 
tion in the mind previous to their 
exiftence, makes fure of their 
kind: but notwithftanding the 
volitions of moral agents are 
thus neceflary, yet they are 
moft perfectly free, yea,. they 
are neceflarily free: this necef- 
fity refpects the freedom of vo- 
litions equally as it does their 
exiftence and kind; only take 
away freedom from them, and 
they ceafe to. be volition, for 
when any effential part of a 
thing is deftroyed, that ceafes to 
to be what it was before, or if 
any thing neceflary to give it 
being is wanting, its exiftence 
is thereby rendered umpoffible, 
that freedom in our volitions is 
abfolutely neceflary. 

Our volitions artd determina- 
tions are not diilinct, teparate 
exiftences from ourfelves, any 
more than the head, the hand or 
foot is a diftinét, feparate exitt- 
ence from man, or the running 
ftream a diftinét, feparate ex- 
iftence from thé fountain from 
which it flows: hands, head, 
and teet are the fame exiftence 
with man, they are the extreme 
parts with the fame exiftence 
thus far extended; the runnin 
ftream is connected with the 
fountains, and is only the foun- 


tain from its own propenhity, 
extending and dittufing itfelf in 
this manner; fo the volitions 
and determinations of moral 
agents, are the fame exiftence 
with the moral agents them- 
felves ; they are the agents ex- 
tended, acted out a diffufed 
in this manner, and thofe agents 
have in their natures a founda- 
tion or propenfity, thus to dif- 
fufe and extend themfelves; it 
muft be the moft perfect free- 
dom for them to extend and dif- 
fufe themfelves in this manner; 
this is the only thing in which 
their liberty and freedom con- 
fifts, and whatfoever hinders 
and .oppofes this, hinders and 
oppofes their freedom. 

If a living fountain is not fuf- 
fered to diffufe icfelf in a run- 
ning, ftream herein its liberty 
and freedom is obftructed, for 
it is not fuffered to diffufe itfelf 
according to the. propentity of 
its own nature ; but when it dif- 
fufes wfelf ina running fiream, 
then it poffeffes all the liberty 
and freedom of which it is ca- 
pable. It may be eftablithed as 
a univerfal maxim, that all be- 
ings, natural and moral, ani- 
mate and inanimate, when they 
diftufe and act out themfelves 
according to the propentity of 
their own natures, are then in 
poffefion of the fulleft liberty 
and freedom of which they are 
capable, and whatever ob{tructs 
their difuiing themfelves in this 
manner, obf{tructs their liberty 
and freedom. <A ftone falling 
to the earth acts with all the h- 
berty and freedom it is capable of 
for it acts according to the pre- 
vious propentity of its own na- 

nature, 


























‘ture, and whatever obftructs 
or turns its courfe in another 
dire€tion, obftructs its liberty 
and freedom. 

A plant growing into a tree, 
acts ha i fallett liberty and 
treedom it is capable of; for this 
is the propenfity of its nature 
diffufed and aéted out; and 
whatever hinders this, hinders 
its liberty and freedom. 

An angel putting forth holy 
volitions and determinations of 
will, aéts with the fulleft liber- 
ty and freedom of which he is 
capable; for this is the propen- 
fity of his own nature diffufed 
‘and acted out; and whatever 
hinders him from thus renga | 
himfelf in holy volitions an 
determinations, obftruéts his li- 
berty and freedom. 

A devil, when he puts forth 
devilith volitions and determi- 
nations, acts with the fulleft 
liberty and freedom of which 
he is capable ; for this is the pre- 
vious piopentity of his nature 
diffufed and aéted out; and 
whatever hinders this propenfity 
of his nature from diffufing and 
putting itlelf forth in this devil- 
ith manner, obftruéts his liber- 
ty and freedom. 

For a plant to be made to 
grow into an animal inftead of 
rowing into a tree, would be 

ftructive of its liberty and 
freedom ; for it would not be 
fuffered to diffufe itfelf accord- 
ing to its conftitutional make 
and propentity. | 

to the li- 


It is not neceff: 


berty and freedom of an angel, 

that he fhould be capable of 

putting forth the wicked voli- 

tions of a devil; for this would 
Vol. I. No. 5. 
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not be diffufing himfelf accord- 
ing to the foundation and pro- 
penfity of his nature; for in 
diffu himfelf in holy voli- 
tions all his liberty confats. 

in, it is not neceflary to 
the liberty and freedom of a de- 
vil or finner, that he fhould be 
capable of putting forth the ho- 
ly volitions of an angel or faint; 
oe that would not be diffufing 
himfelf according to the previ- 
ous propenfity of his nature; 
for in diffufing himfelf in wicked 
volitions all his liberty and 
freedom confift. 

As well may it be faid, that 
the fountain is deprived of its 
liberty or free agency, becaufe 
by its overflowing, it cannot 
produce apples and good fruit ; 
or the tree, becaufe that inftead 
of its own proper fruit, it can- 
not bear a running ftream; as 
that holy beings are deprived of 
free agency, becaufe they can- 
not put forth the wicked voli- 
tions of wicked beings; or 
that wicked beings are deprived 
of free agency, becaufe they 
cannot put forth the holy voli- 
tions of holy beings. 

A proper detinition of liberty, 
in moral agents, fhall clofe this 
effay. 

The definition that liberty, in 
a moral agent, confift- in his 
having a power to do as he 
pleafes, is not a good definition. 
To doas I whe is to act ac- 
cording to choice ; or, in other 
words, after | have made a 
choice, have put forth volitions, 
to act according to thofe voli- 
tions, or that choice | have al- 
ready made; and to fay that li- 
berty confifts in this, is to fay 

Tt that 
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that liberty confifts in Sw 
to conform my externa uy 
actions to the choice I have al- 
ready made; but the queftion 
then -returns, wherein conftits 
my liberty in making fuch a 
choice in putting forth fuch vo- 
litions ? 


definition of liberty ma mora! 
agent. | 

That it confifts in his not bes 
ing hindered from diffufing hint 
felf in choice and volition, ac- 
cording to the previous founda- 
tion and propenfity he has in his 
exiftence or nature, thus to dif- 





Fhi$ [ fhall then give as a fufe himfelf. Specuraror. 
Question. What is the proper notion of Blame ? 
ANSWER. 


HE. term blame, as we 
commonly ufe it, is con- 
fined to moral agents: we are 
not wont to fay, a tree is to 
blame for growing crooked, an 
animal for doing mifeliet, or a 
watch for not keeping time: but 
the term, as it is commonly ufed, 
refpects moral, action, and is 
confined to moral agents: how- 
ever, though in common ufe it 
is confined to moral agents ;. yet 
it may, ina fenfe be applied to 
other things ; it Cannot in a mo- 
ral fenfe be applied to any thing 
but moral agents : yet other things 
may be the fubjects of blame 
according to their capacities ; 
not moral blame, becaufe not 
moral agents; but a kind of 
blame fuited to the capacity of 
that rank of beings to: which 
they belong, and as great in 
re{pect to them, as moral blame 
is in refpect to moral agents. 
The ranks of beings, as to 
their dignity above and below 
one another, are various. [ 
{hall kep in view the following 
tour, as [ go along, viz. moral 
nitelligent being, as man; animal, 
ascattle ; vegetable, as trees; in- 
animate, as {tones, or machines ; 


and fhall endeavour to fhow 
how each of thefe ranks of be 
ings may, upon the fame princi- 
ple, be the fubje&ts of blame, 
according to their capacities, 
one as much as another; that 
is, a moral intelligent, a man, 
is the fubjeét of moral blame’; 
fo an animal, a tree, or a ftone, 
may, upon the fame principle, 
be as fully the fubjects of blame, 
according to their capacities and 
different ranks in*the fcale ot 
being. The kinds of blame ap- 
plicable to thofe different ranks 
of being, are as fuperior and 
inferior in their natures, one to 
another, as the different ranks 
of being are themfelves to which 
they belong ; yet all founded up- 
on the fame principle. 

The principle upon which 
they are founded is this: 4 /uit-* 
ednefs in the fubje@ to a par- 
ticular end. ‘There are two 
ends to which beings of every 
rank may be fuited. ‘The one 


that which exprefles the great 
eft value and worth in the fub- 
ject, which may be called its 
good end;¢ the other that 
which expreffes the greateft 
worthleffnefs and demerit in the 

fubject, 


> 




















fubje&t, which may be called 
its bad end. A watch that 
keeps time well is fuited to a 
good end, to be caretully kept, 
and ufed as a time-keeper; a 
watch that will not keep time, 
js fuited to a bad end, to be pul- 
led in pieces. Fruit trees ate 
{uited to a good end, to be 
pruned and taken care of, and 
brought to their greateft perfec- 
tion. Briars and thorns are 
fuited to a bad end; they are 
nigh unto curfing, whofe end is 
to be burned. In the rank of 
animal beings, fome are fuited 
to a good end, to be fed and 
nourifhed, and brought to their 
higheft perfection. The fer- 
pent is fuited only to a bad end, 
to deftruction, to have his head 
bruifed. Upon the fame princi- 
ple, in the rank of moral beings, 
tome, being what they are, are 
fuited to happinefs and glory, a 
good, a very valuable end; 
others, being what they are, 
are as fitly to perdition 
and woe, a bad end, direéti 

oppofed to that which has in it 
excellency and worth. Blame, 
upon the fame principle, ex- 
tends through all the various 
ranks of being, higher and Jow- 
er: the loweft kind of being 
may be fuited to its bad end, as 
well as man to hjs bad end, 
segnling yore and woe; 


and each being fuited to its bad 
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end, they are equally the fub- 
jeéts of blame, according to 
their capacities; yea, and equal- 
ly expofed.to punifhment, ac- 
cording to their blameablenefs 
or criminality ; for the punith- 
ment of every thing is its bad 
end, as its criminality is its fuit- 
ednefs to its bad end. The pu- 
nifhment of finners is. their e- 
ternal perdition and woe, and 
this is their bad end; fo the pu- 
nifhment of briars and - thorns 
is to be burned, for this is their 
bad end; and the fuitednefs of 
each of thefe, to thefe ends, is 
their blameablenefs, of which, 
upon the fame principle, they 
are alike the fubjects, accordin 
to their capacities, By as auch 
as briars and thorns are inferior 
in their kind of being to moral 
agents, by fo much is the blame 
they are the fubjects of inferior 
in its kind, to the blame of mo- 
ral agents; but both, as I ob- 
ferved before, founded upon the 
fame principle, and fo equally 
inexcufable ; that is, there is no 
more reafon why briars and 
thorns fhould not come to their 
bad end, de durnt, than why 
{inners fhould not come to their 
bad end, everlafting perdition 
and woe; their being alike in- 
excufable or alike Mameable, 
is their being alike fuited to their 
bad ends.* 

It 


* The good and bad ends here spoken of, are such only in respect to 
the beings who are the subjeéts of them; they may both be good ends 
in respect to other beings. The blessedness of the righteous, and the 


perdition of the wicked, are both good ends, as they respect 


aud 


the universality of things; they are not so in respeét to those beings 
who are the subjects of them: the end of the righteous, dlessedness, 
as it respects them, is valuable and of worth; the end of the wicked, 
ferdition, as it respects them, is bad, directly opposed to that end whici: 


has in it excellency and worth 
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It is true, one will fay, Briars 
and thorns are fuited to thisend, 
to be burned ; the ferpent to have 
his head bruifed ; yet they can- 
not help it, and how are they 
to blame? to which I anfwer, 
that they have no blame prior 
to and diftin&t from their fuited- 
nefs to this end, and this is 
blame enough : if they are fuit- 


ed to a bad end, and come to: 


that end to which they are fuit- 
ed, what need of efiquiring for 
any further blame? Juft fo of 
finners, being what they are by 
nature, they are fuited to a bad 
end, to perdition and woe; yet 
they cannot help it, one will 
fay, and how are they to blame? 
to which [ anfwer, that the 
are not to blame any vherdiile 
than as they are fuited to this 
end, and this is blame enough: 
if {inners are fuited to hell, and 
fuffer hell to which they are 
fuited, cannot we let them reft 
there, without fixing fome fur- 
ther blame upon them? If fin- 
ners are fuited to hell, and fuffer 
hell, there is no room for find- 
ing any other, or any further 
fault with them; if we could 
get any fault againft them be- 
fides their being fuited to this 
end, and coming to this end, 
then there muft be fome 
other punifhment befides hell, 
to balance againft this other 
fault of theirs. 

Thofe who allow that it is 
fuitable that finners fhould be 
treated as fuch, fhould be put 
into hell, and yet after all afk 
how they are to blame, becaufe 
they are fuch by nature, and 
cannot help ic: their queftion is 
moft improper. The finner’s 


fuitednefs to hell, or to be treat. 
ed as a finner, involves all his 
blame ; and when it is once al. 
lowed that he has a fuitednefs to 
this end, there is no room to 
return the cya how is he 
yet to blame? for this would be 
to afk, how is he to blame for 
being to blame? but we do not 
pretend that any being is to 
blame for being to blame, is 
chargeable with this double 
blame; if he has only the latter, 
is only to blame, this is enou 

to render him a proper fubjec 
of punifhment, and none in the 


_univerfe are any more. 


Thus much, by way of illuf- 
tration upon the fubject, the 
proper notion or idea of blame 
is this: 4 /uitedne/s in any 
being to its bad end; a fuit- 
ednefs in moral beings as, fin- 
ners, to endlefs perdition and 
woe. 

But, perhaps, to vindicate 
this idea of blame, it will be 
neceflary to fay fomething a- 
bout law, as blame fuppofes the 
breach of fome law. It will 
be afked, what law has been 
broken by animals, vegetables, 
and inanimate things, which 
are fuited to a bad end, that 
they fhould be the fubjects ot 
blame? to which I anfwer, the 
fame law which moral beings 
have broken; God’s law is one, 
and this law is univerfal ; it ex- 
tends to all God’s creatures; it 
is not limited to a particular 
rank ; it extends alike to every 
rank, whether high or low ; the 
moft inferior exiftence is not 
exempt from its cognizance ; all 
are God’s creatures, and if fo, 
undoubtedly, under God’s law. 

There 

















There is as much propriety and 
beauty in God’s putting the 
loweft rank of being under law, 
as the higheft ; and this law is 
exactly adap:ed tothe capacity 
of each being; its requirements 
differ exactly as the. capacities 
of beings in their various ranks 
differ, that is, as it requires of 
moral beings, good moral ac- 
tion, holineis: its requirements 
of animals, vegetables, and in- 
animate things, are juft as infe- 
rior in their kind, as their ca- 
pacities are inferior to the capa- 
cities of a moralagent. A mo- 
ral being has a capacity for ho- 
linefs ; holinefs is therefore re- 
quired. Lower ranks of be- 
ings have no capacities for ho- 
linefs ; God’s law therefore does 
not require any holinefs, or any 
thing of a moral nature of them ; 
of animals it requires animal 
perfection, as they would be 
fuited to their tes end ; and fo 
far as they are deftitute of it, 
views them as blame-worthy, 
as fuited to their bad end; views 
the ferpent as fuited to have his 
head bruifed. Of vegetables x 
requires perfection, accord- 
ing to their kind; and where- 
in they fall {hort, views them as 
fuited to their bad end, briars 
and thorns to be burned. Of 
inanimate things it requires 
perfection, according to their 
capacities and kind, as they 
would be fuited to their good 
end; and fo far as they fall fhort, 
views them as blame worthy cr 
fuited to their bad end, to their 
deftruction, juftas it views men, 
if fimners, as fuited to their bad 
end, to perdition and woe. 
When a net was caift into the 
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fea, and gathered fith of ev 
kind, it was by the fame ia 
that the good were gathered into 
veflels, and the caft away, 
as it is that the righteous are 
faved, and the wicked caft into 
hell. When the hufbandman, 
with his fan, feparates the chaff 
and the wheat, it is by the fame 
law that the wheat is gathered 
into the garner, and the chaff 
burnt in upquenchable fire, as 
that the righteous are faved, and 
the wicked perifh. 

When the fig tree was barren, 
and year after year, notwith- 
ftanding all its cultivation, bore 
no fruit, it was by the fame 
law thatit was ordered to be cut 
down as a cumberer of the 
ground, as it was that the un- 
profitable fervant was ordered 
to be bound hand and foot, and 
to be caft into outer darknefs, 
When falt has loft its favour, it 
is by the fame law that it is to 
be caft out and trodden under 
foot of men, as that the wicked 
are to be trodden down in God’s 
wrath, and rejected from his fa~ 
vour forever. 

Each of thefe exiftences is 
chargeable with the breach of 
the jame law, and fo equally 
chargeable with blame, aah. 
ing to their capacities, and have 
equally a fuitednefs to come to 
their bad ends, which is the pu- 
niilment the law views as ade- 
quate to their criminality. 

Where much is given as to 
moral beings, God's-law re- 
quires much ; and where little is 
given, as to lower ranks of be- 
ings, the fame law, for the fame 
reafon, requires little-—requires 
of every being in proportion to 
its 
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its capacity. There is the fame 
reafon why the capacity of the 
{malleit and moft inferior kind, 
which has yet real exiftence, 
jhould be under law, and an- 
{wer good purpofes, according to 
what it is, as that more noble 
and fuperior kinds of capacity, 
fuch as that of moral beings, 
fhould be under law, and an- 
fwer more noble and fuperior 
ends and purpofes. 

‘The law is a moral law only to 
moral beings ; of them it requires 
moral perfeCtion, to be holy as 
God is holy: it is not a moral 
law to lower ranks of beings, 
becaufe they are not moral a- 
gents, from the higheft to the 
loweft rank of beings; it flands 
for the perfection ot every thing 
in its kind, and difapproves of 
their imperfection ; views their 
perfeGtion as a fuitednefs in 
them to a good end, and their 
imperfection as a fuitednefs in 
them to a bad end, and admits 
of their coming to fuch ends ac- 
cordingly. When the word of 
God {peaks of this law as bind- 
ing upon man, of its require- 
incnts and threatenings concern- 
ing men, it always {peaks of it, 
or fets it forth as a moral law, 
becaute it is exhibited here in its 
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relation to moral agents, and is 
a moral law only in refpect to 
them; but is to other beings, in 
lower ranks, as their beings are, 
and is violated by them when 
they fall fhort of perfection in 
their kind. 

Thus much for the nature of 
law and blame; and this clears 
up the point to us, how blame 
is perfeCtly confiftent with ne- 
cefity. It is true, that fintul 
beings are neceflarily fuch; bad 
animals, ferpents, are necefla- 
rily what they are; a bad ma, 
chine, a watch, fo difpropor, 
tioned that it will not keep ume, 
is neceffaruly what it is; yet their 
being thus neceffarily bad, does 
not prevent their badnefs in the 
leaft, for their being neceffarily 
bad, they are neceifarily fuited 
to their bad ends, and in this 
contifts all their blame ; they are 
therefore neceffarily to blame, 
becaufe neceffarily Cited to their 
bad ends, and.becaufe they are 
neceffarily to blame : it does not 
therefore follow, that they are 
not to blame, but fhows us that 
their blame is perfectly confift, 
ent with neceflity, yea, that their 
blame is as neceffary as any 
thing about them.* 

It any are difpofed to call men 

machines, 


* The sinner’s necessity is called moral necessity, only because # 


moral being is the subjeét of it. 


His necessity rises from the sam 





source, and is founded upon the same principle, as the necessicy of 
briars and thorns in being bad; the former is moral necessity, the lat- 
ter, not because it is not a moral being that is the subjeé of it, but the 
necessity in each is founded tipon the same principle, and springs from 
the same source. A moral being, we say, may be the subjeét of two 


kinds of necessity, natural and moral; and the most inferior kinds of 
beings may be the subjeéts of two kinds of necessity, standing in the 
same relation, and as adequate to them as natural and moral necessity 
is to man ; and the one excuses from blame, the other does not, just as ip 








machines, and if they really 
were fuch according to their no- 
tion of machines, yet this would 
not prevent or take away blame 
from them in the leaft, for we 
fee that machines are the fub- 
jeéts of blame, according to their 
capacities, as much as any thing 
elfe. Thofe which are bad, are 
fuited to a bad end; and fo men, 
if they aremachines, may be bad 
machines, and fuited to a bad 
end, to perdition and woe ; and 
juch a fuitednefs mvolvés all 
their blame, machines or not 
machines: this makes no differ- 
ence refpe€ting them one rs! 
or the other, as it makes no dif- 
ference refpecting their being 
fuited to their bad ends. 

Again, this clears up to us the 
point refpecting the original de- 
pravity of infants how they are 
blameable on account of it. This 
is a doétrine much objected to 
by many; they cannot fee how 
infants can jultly be chargeable 
with blame on account of their 
depravity, when they have ne- 
ver done, have never been the 
authors of any thing bad ; furely 
they think fuch muit be innocent 
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and faultlefs ; but this arifes from 
a miftaken notion of blame: 
they make blame to confift in 
fomething befides a fuitednefs in 
the fubject to its bad end; for 
when they allow the fuppofi- 
tion, they yet return the quef- 
tion, how are they to blame? 


which {hows that their notion of 


blame is fomething befides, and 
diftiné&t from a fuitednefs in the 
fubject to its bad end; but upon 
this notion that all blame is in- 
volved in the fuitednefs of a fub- 
ject to its bad end, it appears that 
infants, if depraved, and fo fuited 
to their badend, may be charge- 
able with blame according to 
what they are, as well as the 
vileft adult finner, for the blame 
of both confifts only in their be- 
ing fuited to their bad ends, and 
a barren fruit tree is chargeable 
with blame according to what it 
is. On the fame principle, in- 
tants muft be confidered ‘accord- 
ing to what eo are, and may 
be fuited to a bad or good end, as 
well as any fuperior or inferior 
rank of beings: if infants are 
depraved in their natures, this is 
their fuitednefs to a bad end ; if 

not 
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a moral being. It is not expected that a fig-tree should bear figs, 
when all its branches are lopped off; this puts it under an inability to 
bear figs, adequate to the natural inability of a sinner for doing good, 
aud entirely excuses it for not bearing figs; but when it has its limbs 
and allthe parts necessary for bearing fruit, then we justly look, that 
u should bring forth fruit; but if it is barren, and for that reason ean- 
not bear fruit, this is an inability standing in the same relation to that 
as moral inability doesto man. In this inability, its barrenness, con- 
sists all its criminality, renders it suited to its bad end, to. be cut down 
as a cumberer of the yb just as the sinner’s moral inability is his 
criminality, and renders him suited to his bad end, perdition and woe. 

So serpents, and briars, and thorns, have, the one an animal, the 
other a vegetable existence, and hence are naturally capable of utility, 
as other animals and vegetables; yet such is the viciousness of their 
natures, that the one is suited to have his head bruised, and the othe: 
to be burnt. 
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not depraved, this is their fuited- 
nefs to their good end, and their 
fuitednets to a bad end is all their 
blame, and may take place upon 
them as wellas upon any other 
rank of being; if they are not 
confidered as moral exiftences, 
then they are not chargeable 
with blame as fuch, but as fome 
rank of beings below moral ex- 
iftences, juft according to what 
they are. 

ft makes no difference with 
regard to their depravity and 
blame, whether they are confi- 
dered as moral agents or not, for 
if not, then their blame is as in- 


ferior in its kihd, as they are to 
moral agents, and the end 
to which they are fuited equally 
inferior ; as foon as 

commence moral agents, they 
may become fubjeéts of a higher 
kind of blame as moral agents, 
and fuited to a bad end accord- 


ingly. 

The proper definition of 
blame fhall clofe; blame is the 
fuitednefs of any obje& to its 
bad end; moral blame the fuit- 
ednefs of a moral being to his 
bad end, to everlafting perdition 


and woe. 
SPECULATOR. 











Qurstion. WHAT IS THE PROPER NOTION OF 
THE USE OF MEANS? 


ANSWER, 


HE anxious enquiry of a- 
wakened finners is, What 

muji I do to be faved? And 
the proper anfwer to their en- 
quiry is, “ Repent and believe 
on the Lord Jefus Chrift, and 
thou fhalt be faved;” yet they 
are not fatistied with this an- 
{wer ; they again afk, how {hall 
} repent and believe? they have 
a notion that means mutt be the 
thing after all; that in the ufe of 
them, they muft work the:nfelves 
up to repentance and faith, at 
leaft do that whereby they {hall 
be in an honeft way to receive 
repentance and faith; but tell 
thermthat they have no warrant 
for ufing means, as impenitent 
and unbelievers; it is not their 
duty, they fin and deferve dam- 
nation for it; theysat once fay, 
then we will fit full and do no- 


thing, for it does no good to ufe 
means, for in ufing them! fin, 
but I muft not fin. They are told, 
means muft not be neglected ; it 
is the certain way todeftruction, 
and they will eternally perith 
and be loft, if they fit till and 
do nothing. ‘They then enquire, 
whether the impenitent unbe- 
lieving finner, continuing fuch, 
had better ufe means, or neglect 
them? ufe them by all means 
they are told: they then enquire, 
what place have means as ufed 
by impenitent unbelievers? 72s 
is the grand point in which is 
concealed the myftery of means. 
This, therefore, J fiall endea- 
vour to difcufs, viz. to fhow 
what place means have,as ufed 
by impenitent unbelievers ; or, 
in other words, by unregenerate 
men; and, 


1. Negatively; 




















1. Negatively, they have no 


tendency, as ufed by fuch, to 


change the heart and make it 
better. 

This is all the notion fome 
have of the ufe of means with 
unregenerate men, that they are 
to change their hearts, at leaft 
make them better, fo much bet- 
ter, that it will be fuitable for 
God prefently to regenerate and 
change them, on account of 
their betternefs ; but means have 
no fuch place as ufed by the un- 
regenerate; they have no more 
tendency to make a bad heart 
good, ae they have to make a 
good heart bad; the truth is, that 
they have no tendency to change 
the heart one way or the other ; 
they always work upon fuch a 
heart as they find in men, and 
for the fame reafon that they 
make a good heart better, they 
make a bad heart worfe, that the 
place means have, as ufed by un- 
regenerate men, is not to change 
their depraved hearts ; nor, ~ 

2. Is it to render them lefs 
guilty, and fo more commend- 
able in God’s fight; for the re- 
verfe of this is true; “ he that 
eats and drinks, not to the glory 
of God, eats and drinks judg- 
ment to himfelf;” the plowing 
of the wicked is fin; his prayers 
are an abomination, and in all 
the means he ufes, if they have 
their proper place and effect up- 
on him, he grows more crimi- 
nal and guilty in God’s fight: 
that he grows lefs guilty and 
more commendable in God’s 
fight, is not the place which 
means have with the unregene- 
rate. Yet means have a place, 


as ufed by the unregenerate, and 
Vol. 1. No. 5. 
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anfwer a valuable purpofe, fo 
valuable a purpofe, as that they 
are worthy to be ufed for the 
fake of aniwering that purpofe: 
and here I fhall, 

Firft, note a diftinétion we 
are to make, and particularly 
keep in view, refpecting the 
human mind; then, 

Second, point what place 
means have, as ufed by the un- 
regenerate. 

1. Itisimportant that we make 
and keep in view a diftinétion 
between the natural faculties of 
the mind and its moral part: if 
this diftinétion is not kept up, 
many of our reafonings about 
the human mind, and the ope- 
ration of things upon it, muft 
neceffarily be attended with 
darknefs and obfcurity: by the 
natural faculties, I mean fuch as 
underftanding, reafon, judgment, 
memory, and will: by the mo- 
ral part, I mean that which is pe- 
culiar to the heart, feparate and 
diftinét from the head, and may 
be expreffed by the words, tem- 
per, tafte, or difpofition, and this 
diftin€tion is ever made in our 
minds, however we may con- 
found it in words, and in our rea- 
fonings about the mind. Every 
perfon has a different notion in 
his mind, if he would but attend 
to it, about its temper and difpo- 
fition, and about the natural fa- 
culties of it. The idea all have 
in their minds of a good and a 
bad being, is being of the fame’ 
natural faculties of mind,. but 
different difpofitions; now that 
wherein two fuch beings are 
alike, in the natural faculties, 
and that wherein they differ in 


the moral part. 
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It is further to be obferved, 
that the natural faculties of the 
mind are equally valuable and 
excellent in all beings, both good 
and bad, righteous and wicked, 
angels and devils ; they are a va- 
Juable part of the mind, feparate 
from any confideration of its 
moral part ; not that there 1s any 
holinets or moral’virtue in them, 
for there is not any thing of a 
moral nature about them; they 
are valuable and excellent, only 
as fimple being is valuable and 
excellent, better than not to be, 

Again, the moral part in a 
good being, is a valuable and 
excellent part of his mind: in 
this all his holinefs and moral 
virtue confift, which is by far 
the moft noble part of his being : 
but the moral part in a bad be- 
ing is all deformity, jutt the re- 
verfe of holinefs and moral vir- 
tuc. 

Tt is alfo to be obferved, that 
thofe two parts of the human 
mind before mentioned, are fo 
different in their natures, that 
whatfoever affects the one di- 
rectly, has no effect upon the 
other only confequentially, and 
by way of its connection; that 
which 1s fuited to, anddireétly af- 
fects the natural faculties of the 
mind, has no affe&t, and no ten- 
dency to affe& the moval part, 
only as it is connected with the 
natural faculties, and fo has fome 
confeguential effect on the mo- 
ral part. 

Again, whatfoever dire@ly af- 
fects the moral part, has no ef- 
fect or tendency to affect the na- 
tural faculties ‘only as they are 
connected, and fo it has fome 
comfequential effect upon them, 


juft as meat and drink, which di- 
rectly affect the body, yet have 
no effect and no tendency to af- 
fect the mind, only as the mind 
is connected with the body, and 
as meat and drink have fome 
confequential effect on the mind. 
‘This 1s particularly to be kept 
in view, that in the diftincton 
made between the natural fa- 
culties and the moral part, that 
which directly affects the one, 
has no effect on the other, onl 
confequentially, by way of ther 
connection. I now proceed, 
2. To fhow what place means 
have, as ufed by the unregene- 
rate, and obferve, that they have 
the fame place as when uied 
the regenerate or holy beings,and 
an{wer directly the fame valua- 
ble purpofe. The end they are 
fuited to, is to feed the natural 
faculties of the mind; this they 
do in the regenerate, and this 
they do in the unregenerate, 
and the natural faculties of the 
miiid, as | have obferved, being 
alike in both, the end anfwered 
by means is directly the fame 
in both, and equally valuable 
and excellent in both. The 
natural faculties of the mind 
need cultivating and feeding, as 
well as the oo the body has 
an infant ftate, and fo has the 
mind, and as the body needs 
food and nourifhment to bring 
it to maturity, fo does the mind; 
and means are the proper food 
of the mind, fuited to nouriih 
the natural faculties, according 
to their natural requirements : 
and in the proper uie of them, 
the reafon, underftanding, judg- 
ment, memory, and will, are 
nourtfhed, ftrengthened, and 
brought 
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brought to maturity.* But 
thefe natural faculties are a va- 
luable part of the foul, and to 
have them, by any means what- 
ever, enlarged and brought to 
maturity, to greater perfection, 
is a thing valuable and excel- 
lent. Hence we fee what place 
means have; what valuable pur- 
potes they anfwer, as ufed by 
the regenerate and the unrege- 
nerate, the righteous and the 
wicked, fuch valuable purpofes, 
that it is highly worth while 
for unregenerate men, though 
they continue fuch, to ufe them 
for the fake of anfwering this 
noble end. 

Whar, it will be enquired, if 
their hearts grow wortle all the 
tune under the ufe of them? Yes, 
that makes nothing to the pur- 
pofe; means have to do with 
the natural faculties of the mind, 
and not with the -heart, and fo 
may anfwer a valuable purpofe 
to the natural faculties of the 
mind with which they have to 
do, let the heart grow never fo 
much worfe, which does not 
come imto their province, but 
belongs to another confidera- 
won. 

Mutt a man be told not to eat 
food beeaufe he has got a bad 
heart? and muft he neglect to 
eat food and ftarve to death, be- 
caufe he keeps a bad heart ?— 
No, let his heart be never fo bad, 
he .muft eat food, and it anfwers 
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a valuable purpofe too; it fup- 
ports the body, a valuable part 
of the man, and for the fake of 
anfwering this valuable purpofe, 
he may eat food, however bad 
his heart may be, and in con- 
fequence of his eating and fup- 
porting the body, grow worte. 
Any operation apon the heart 
does not come into the province 
of eating food, but the taking 
care of that belongs to another 
contideration. 

Rain falling upon the land 
anfwers a valuable purpofe; it 
fits land for production, and this 
we account a valuable end—an 
end for the fake of which it is 
highly worth while to have 
rain, though it be true that 
weeds, where they are rooted, 
will grow more rank, and mul- 
tiply in confequence of it. Rain 
has no tendency to kill weeds, 
and create grais in their room, 
but the direee end it anfwers, is 
to moiften the foil, and fit land 
for production ; and this is a va- 
lInable end, though in confe- 
quence of it weeds will nvultiply 
and grow more rank, 

Juft fo means ufed by the 
unregenerate; they fit the foul 
for production, by feeding its 
natural faculties, a thing valua- 
ble and excellent in” itfélfi— 
What the produétion will be, 
according to the feed that isfown, 
which is another confideration 
by itfelf, that belongs to the 

hufbandman : 


* The will, the source of volition, and the taste or disposition of the 
mind, are two distinét things: the former is a natural faculty, equally 
as any other: the latter is that which gives moral character to the hed, 
The will has its seat in the heart, no otherwise than the relish, or dis- 
eae pertains to the heart, which inclines the will to choose its be- 
oved objects; but its determinations are exercises which pertain as 


mutch to the head as those of perception. 
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hufbandman: it belongs to the 
province of the hufbandman to 
fubdue the weeds, and put good 
feed into the land, fitted by rain 
for production ; fo it belongs to 
the province of God, who in 
this cafe is to be viewed as 
the hufbandman, to fubdue the 
weeds, the principles of fin, and 
fow good feed, the principles of 
grace, in the hearts of thofe 
whom the ufe of means has fit- 
ted for production, by feeding 
and maturing the natural facul- 
ties of the mind; but in confe- 
quence of the means, the heart 
will grow worfe, until God, the 
good hufbandman, fubdues the 
weeds, the principles of fin in 
the heart, and fows the princi- 
ples of grace therein; but this 
belongs to.God’s part, and God’s 
part fhould not be confounded 
with the part of means. 

Thus | have endeavoured to 
inveftigate the proper notion of 
the ufe of means, and to fhow 
what place they have as ufed by 
the unregenerate, and that when 
ufed by fuch they anfwer a 
valuable purpofe. If it be en- 
quired what the temper of the 
heart fhouldbe in the mean time, 
this is another enquiry; but an 
anfwer may be given to this too. 
The temper of the heart fhould 
be holy; man’s moral part 
fhould every moment be perfect- 
ly conformed to God’s holy law, 
and it is on pain of damna- 
tion every moment that it is not 
fo, Sinners fhould take care of 
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their hearts, and with them love 
God, as well as take care of 
their natural faculties, feedj 
them in the diligent ufe of 
means: while they do the latter, 
the former fhould not be left un. 
done ; it is on pain of damnation 
if they do. 

Yet, whether the latter is 
done or not, it makes no differ. 
ence with regard to the former, 
Although the heart continues 
bad, yet this does not hinder men 
at ail from feeding and — 
ening the natural faculties of the 
foul by means, and thereby an- 
{wering their own proper and 
valuable end on the creature. 
Hence we fee, that although fin- 
ners are proper fubjects of be« 
ing exhorted to ufe means, and 
to be holy at the fame time, yet 
they may be exhorted to ufe 
means under a feparate and dif- 
tinét confideration from their 
being exhorted to holinefs ; for 
one is an exhortation to them 
refpeCting the natural faculties 
of the mind, the other refpecting 
the heart; the one exhorts them 
to cultivate reafon, underftand- 
ing, judgment, and will; the 
other exhorts thein to be good, 
but by no means fuppofes they 


are good. 

Wherefore then, let all, tho’ 
they are unregenerate, attend 
the former; and let them not, 
on pain of eternal damnation, 
one moment neglect the latter. 


SPECULATOR, 
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The following was written fome years ago, by a pious woman, 
and found among her papers after her death, which may ferve 
to promote the motion nome fpr ening. for agreement in /pend- 

€ 


ing /ome flated time in prayer, fort 


profperity of the church, 


and the revival of religion; and quicken chriftians in at- 


tending to this duty, by being inferted inthe Theological Ma- 


Zazine. 


' 


oe 


Some Thoughts and Motives to excite to the great Duty of 
Prayer for Zion, that her Warfare may be accomplifhed. 


O I believe God has madé 

a race of men for the glo- 

ry of his grace? And do I be- 
lieve Jefus Chrift, the Son of 
God, and God co-equal with the 
Father, has undertaken the re- 
demption of all who are given 
to him, when they had undone 
and ruined themfelves? Do I 
believe the Holy Ghoft, that 
God, to whom I am under infi- 
nite obligations, does renew and 
fanctify thofe, by his operations 
on their hearts, and the effeCtual 
application of the merits of Chrift 
to their fouls? And do J be- 
lieve that all the true members 
of the church ot Chrift, which 
he has in this world, are of this 
number? And do I believe God 
has chofen thefe to eternal life, 
through fanCtification of the fpi- 
rit, and belief of the truth? And 
do I believe the declarative glo- 
ry of God, and the intereft of 
Chrift, are advanced by the flou- 
riding of this church? that all 
the revolutions of this lower 
world are fo ordered and gov- 
erned, as to promote the good of 
his church, which he has fo 
linked with his own glory that 
they cannot be feparated: what 
is tor his glory is for the good 
of his church, and what is for 


the good of his church, is for the 
glory of God? 

Do I believe that the great 
Creator, wife Governor, and 
almighty Redeemer, and divine 
Agent and Efficient, the triune 
God, is (if 1 may fo fpeak) em- 
ploying all his grand detigns for 
that chofen generation? And 
do I believe that earth and hell 
are all combined in _perpe- 
tual confpiracies to overthrow 
and ruin them? Do I believe 
they are in themfelves, a weak, 
flender band, no ways equal to 
their potent enemies? Do I be- 
lieve the hofts of earth and hell 
are engaged againft every par- 
ticular member, and the whole 
body together? Do I believe 
they are encountered on every 
fide with powerful enemies, and 
that every member fhares in the 
— or hurt of the whole? And 

o I believe I am through free 
grace, one of thefe, and there- 
fore nearly concerned in the 
good of the whole? And do I 
believe that now is the ame of 
Zion’s fharp conflict and fiery 
combats; that now fatan is 
come down, having great wrath, 
becaufe his time is fhort? 

“ Roufe up, now, my foul, 
and look all around, and fee how 
earth 
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earth and hell are at this day en- 
gaged for the utter extirpation of 
the people of God. Iniquity a- 
bounds; errors mereafe; reli- 
gion feems to lofe ground; 
tooliin v:igins are falling aflcep, 
while the wife begin to doze, as 
though they had taken the in- 
fection ; while blafphemers grow 
bold, and ftorm earth, and defy 
heaven: and hell beneath tri- 
umphs in fhouts of victory : and 
thofe of the dear faints, who 
are not infected, grow dilcou- 
raged. How do the dear mi- 
niiters of Carift fit wembling for 
fear! O my foul, is this the cafe 
with Zion’ What then can’ft 
thou do in thy private capacity 
to uphold ths finking caule? 
Indeed, thou can’ft do fcarce 
any thing for the fupport of the 
golpel, or the building up the 
walls of Zion; but thou can’ft, 


in thy private capacity, attempt 
to encourage the hearts of Zi, 
on’s friends, and thou can’t 
pray, pray continually to him 
who can do all things for the 
good of Zion. And O! what 
are thy obligations to do this! 
God is their Father and thine. 
Chrift is their Redeemer, Head; 
and Hufband, and thine. The 
Holy Ghoft their fanctifier, and 
thine. It is for the honour and 
glory of thy God; tor the good 
of thy dear brethren and friends: 
yea, it is for thy own intéreft; 
thou muft rife or fall with them, 
When [I fubfcribed to be the 
Lord’s, | commenced a mem- 
ber of Zion, and fworesto have 
no caufe or intereft, oppofed to 
the true intereft of Zion. | gave 
up al} private and felfith views, 
and {wore allegiance to the king 


of Zion and his caufe. 





Seah anidiaherne 


Thoughts upon, “* In the Day that thou eatefi thereof thou 
faalt furely die.” 


OU afk my opinion upon 
Gen. i. 17. But of the 
tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou fralt not cat of 
st: for in the day that thou 
eatefi thereof thou fhalt furely 
die. Particularly, what kind of 
death was threatened to Adam, 
in cafe ot his difobedience ? 

Y our queftion is attended with 
difficulties: however, [ am wil- 
ling to lay before you my pre- 
fent views of it. 

You agree with, me, I con- 
clude, in believing, that the death 
threatened to Adam, be it what 
it might, came, by divine contti- 
tution, upon all his pofterity. 
You are fenfible, likewife, that 


there are three kinds of death 
fpoken of in the bible. 

1. Spiritual death, Ephef. i. 
1. You hath he quickened, who 
were dead in tre/pafjes and 
fins. 

2. Temporal death, Gen. v. 
5. And all the days that Adam 
lived, were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died. And, 

3- Eternal death, which is 
called the fecond death, ever- 
lafiing punifhment, eternal fire, 
being punifaed with everlaft- 
ing defiruction, from the pre- 
fence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power, &c. 

Mr. Cruden fays, * to all 
thefe kinds of death, Adam made 

himfelt 




















himfelf and all his pofterity liable 
by tranfgreffing the command- 
ment of God in eating the for- 
bidden dane.” With hina, ma- 
ny learned, eminent, and ortho- 
dox divines, have agreed in fen- 
timent; they have confidered 
this threatening as including 
death of every kind. There are 
others, however, who differ from 
them, in opmion, and hold, chat 
the threatening is to be under- 
ftood with refpedt to temporal 
death only. Others profeis to 
believe, that eternal death, and 
that only, ought to be under- 
ftood by the threatening. And 
there are others who maintain, 
that the words, ‘‘in the day that 
thou eateft thereof, thou fralt 
Surely die,” ought to becontider- 
ed as having refpect to {piritual 
death, and that only. 

The more I confider this fub- 
ject, the more I am convinced, 
that the views which Mr. Cru- 
den, and others with him, ap- 
pear to have had of it, are not 
jutt; particularly, that tempo- 
ral death was not meant by the 
threatening, is evident from thefe 
reafons : 

1. Adam did not die, in this 
fenfe, on the day he eat the for- 
bidden fruit. 

2. Some of his pofterity have 
never died, as Enoch and Eli- 
jah; and m the end of the world, 
there will be a great multitude, 
who will not die. Said the apof- 
tle, Behold I fhow you amy/fiery, 
we fhall not all fleep, but we 
faall all be changed. 

To be changed, is notto die. 
This we fay unto you, by the 
word of the Lord, that we 
which are alive, and remain 
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unto the coming of the Lori, 
frall not prevent them which 
are afleep. For the Lurd him- 
felf frail defcend from heaven, 
with a fhout, with the voice of 
the Archangel, and with the 
trump of Ged, and the dead im 
Chrifi fall rife firft. Then we 
which are alive and remain, 
frall be caught up together with 
him in.the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air, and fo fhall 
we ever be with the Lord. 

3. It appears that temporal 
death was, for the firft time, ap- 
pointed, in Gen. ni. 19. Jn the 
fweat of thz face fhalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the 
ground, for out of it waft thou 
taken; for duff thou art, and 
unto duft fhalt thou return, 

And, to fay the threatening 
means eternal death, is attended 
with difficulties, which, at pre- 
fent, I am unable to folve; 
fome of which ] will mention. 

1. Adam did not fuffer eter- 
nal death in the day he eat the 
forbidden fruit. To fuppofe that 
he fuffered eternal death in the 
day of his firft tranfgrefhon, 
would be an abfurdity: and, 
befides, there are grounds to 
hope that he repented, became a 
friend to God, and through 
grace is now with the Lord. 

2. We have evidence to be- 
lieve, that great numbers of his 
pofterity have not fuffered eter- 
nal death. A clond of witnef- 
fes is exhibited in xith chapter 
to the Hebrews. And we be- 
lieve, at the day of judgment, 
many more will appear upon 
the right hand of Chrift, than 
upon his left. 


3. Ic dees not appear that our 
Lord 
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Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, 
as a fubftitute, did truly and 
properly fuffer eternal death. 

But, in underftanding the 
threatening to mean fpiritual 
death, and that only, we may 
be able to vindicate the veracity 
ef God ; for, 

1.In this fenfe, Adam died 
in the very day that he ate of 
the forbidden fruit. 

2. In this fenfe, death came 
upon all his pofterity. /Vhere- 
fore as by one man, fin entered 
into the world, and death by 
fin; and fo death hath paffed 
upon all, for that all have jn- 
ned. 

By one man’s offence death 
reigned by one. 

By man came death: and in 
Adam all die. 

Thisdeath is untverfal. Zhe 
Lord looked down from hea- 
ven upon the children of men, 
to fee if there were any that 
did underfiand and feek Ged ; 
they are all gone afide, they are 
alto gether become fii thy, there 
ts none that docth good,no not 
one iw 

. Iti is from death, in this 
ferfe, that Chrift faves his peo- 
ple. Zhou fhalt call his name 
ye ‘/us, for he fhall fave his peo- 
ple from their fins; and, 

Who gave him/elf for us that 
he mig ht redeem us from all 


iniquity, and puri) unto him- 


Self a peculiar people zealous 
of good works. 

The great change in regene- 
ration confifts in paffing from 
fpiritual death to fpiritual life, 


from the power of fatan unto 


God. Inconfequence of Chrift’s 
death, fouls are quickened to 
walk after the {pirit. Rom. viii, 
1,2 Thereis therefore now uo 
condemnation to them which 
are in Chrift Fefus, who walk 
not after the flefh, but after the 
pirit. For the law of the fpi- 
it of life, in Chrifi Fe/us, hath 
made me free from the law of 
fin and death. 

4. In this fenfe, we may un- 
derftand the bible literally, as 
All they that hate me, love 
death ; a juft reprefentation of 
the ungodly world! They love 
{fpiritual death, and no odibieh 
they choofe not the fear of the 
Lord. 

The words of our bleffed Sa- 
viour, in John v. 24, 25. need 
nocomment. Verily, verily 1 
fay unto you. he that heareth my 
word, and believeth on himthat 
Sent me, hath everlafting life, 
and fhall not come into condem- 
nation ; but is paffed fr om death 
unto life. Verily, % verily I fay 
unto you, the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead 
frail hear the voice of the Soa 
of God; and they that hear, 


fall live. 


see i 





On the Progrefs of the Moderns, in Knowle 


e, Refinement, 


and Virtue. 
There is no new thing under the Sun. Ecclef. i. Q. 


HE mind of the preacher 
was formed by the God 
ot nature for uncommon {tretch 


of thought, and in addition was 
miraculouily endowed with wif- 
dom from en high; from bis 

writings 




















writings he appears to have im- 
proved this ftock of heavenly 
gifts by experience and reflec- 
tion. It is not fo eafy, as it may 
feem toa fuperficial obferver, to 
determine on the merit or de- 
merit of different ages, or to de- 
cide what age is the moft erro- 
neous and corrupt, or what age 
has made the greateft profici- 
ency in the fcience of truth and 
morals. 

The wife man feems to have 
deviated from the track of mo- 
dern declaimers, on the extra- 
vagant progreffion of man in 
knowledge, refinement, and vir- 
tue, and who are electrified with 
the luminous clofe of the 18th 
century. He reprefents the pro- 

refs of human labours, and re- 
avant as more analogous 
to the natural world. 

‘The fun arifeth, and the 
fun goeth down, and hafteth to 
his place where he arofe. “Fhe 
wind goeth toward the fouth, 
and turneth about unto the 
north; it whirleth about con- 
tinually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits. 
All the rivers run into the fea, 
yet the fea is not full; unto the 
place from whence the rivers 
come thither they return again. 
The thing that hath beenis that 
which fhall be; and that which 
is done is that which fhall be 
done ; and there is no new thing 
under the fun. Is there an 
thing whereof it may be faid, 
fee this is new?” 

The drefs of thoughts is as 
variable asthedrefs of men; and 
we might as well fuppofe the 
moderns to be a diftinct ipecies 
from the ancients, becaufe they 


Vol. I. No. 5: 
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have thrown away the wigs of 
the laft half century, as that 
thoughts are original, becaufe 
they appear in the ton of ftyle. 
Mode and fafhion will have in- 
fluence on the light in which vi- 
cious conduct is feen; of courfe, 
wickednefs will ever vary its 
manner of expreflion to hit the 
humour of the day; “ for men 
want not to be—but to feem.’” 
But human nature has always 
been the fame in effenee, “ asin 
water face anfwereth to face, fo 
the heart of man to man.” And 
the feelings of the human heart 
toward chriftianity, have always 
been one and indivifible, while 
the mode of oppofition has af- 
fumed a thoufand different al- 
terations, its native enmity has 
remained one and the fame. 

The indifference which pre- 
vails, and the fcepticifm and ri- 
dicule which are at prefent em- 
ployed againft the caufe of the 
Redeemer, are doing the work 
of former times. Mankind are 
at leaft in as great danger of 
being laughed out of religion, as 
of being deterred from it by fire 
and faggots. ‘The mint that 
would counterfeit real coin with 
heathen alloy and_philofophic 
dies, was early feton foot, and 
is {till at work ; even corruption 
itfelf, in its wily wifdom, has de- 
eried the corruptions of Chrif- 
tianity. While the founder of 
the chriftian iyftem was on 
earth, and during the miniftry 
ot his apoftles, the enemy of all 
good thought his moft convenient 
garb would be that of a philofo- 
pher; failing of raifing a fage, 
who by ftealth, from the ferip- 
tures or otherwife, could equal 
X x the 
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the fage of Nazareth, he quit 
the gown of the philofopher for 


the hood of the monk. Find- 
ing it impoffible to retift the cur- 
rent that fet fo hard againft him, 
he refolved to join it, and urge 
the leaves it carried mmto the ex- 
treme of tanaticiim. He fuc- 
ceeded to his moft fanguine ex- 
pectations ; and had it not been 
decreed, that error muit ever 
overact, he mutt certainly have 
carried tle point. Baffled 
this, he feems ot-late to be af- 
fuming his old Athenian habit. 
‘«* [he thing that has been, is 
that which fhall be.” One age 
believes every thmg, and will a- 
dopt the moft foolith legends : 
another, with the fame {pirit, 
doubts of felf-evident propofi- 
tions. A quip, or merry turn, 
or a rounded period of a pert 
fceptic, appears now to have the 
fame ettect that a decree of the 
Pope had in the tenth century. 
Then knaves thought they were 
religious, and defpifed infidels: 
now knaves think they are en- 
lightened, and defpife chriftians, 
and thank God they are not as 
other men. With the fame ob- 
ject of heart, one age crufades 


tor chriftianity, and the cue of 


another is to crufade again{t it. 
One embraces tranfubftantia- 
tion, and believes m indulgen- 
other thinks black- 
1 and ftrong aifertions,- ar- 
gui nent ; 


tne ora 


cies: the 
guard 
and fophiftical jargon, 
les and age Of realon, 
Both are alike confident, and 
both uncharitavie and cruel. 
Papifts would never allow them- 
iclves to be 
ticking to creeds, 


tlre With mhHceulty. 


herefy ; nei- 


called a fect, or 


dhe Pope 


was infallible, fo are modern 
dogmatits. Papacy began by 
mingling chriftianity with phi- 
lofophy, and addreffes to the 
worit of the paffions. By the 
fame fteps, free-thinking, or 
more properly, licentious think. 

ing, has patted trom the fober 
habits of religion, to the unhing- 
ing fubtilties of deiftic and athe- 
iftic abfurdity. ‘The catholics 
began by being liberal to all re- 
ligions f fave one, and out of com- 
plaifance, blending many of their 
fooleries with their own, tilk by 
art they had engag aged the arm of 
power on their fide; then they 
picad both religion ‘and policy 
tor the perfecution of thofe who 
dared to differ from them. Thus 
modern hberal men have un- 
bounded charity for all feé&s 
fave one; to them the tender 
mercies of their liberality are 
cruelty. “The apoftles of deifm 
have boafted how much their 
relearches would benefit man- 
kind, and that the humanity and 
liberality of their principles were 
fo delicate, that fuch as embrac- 
ed them would never perfecute 
opinions. Happy for the caufe 
ot truth, the events of a few 
years have developed the human 
heart in this refpect. ‘The po- 
pular deifts of France, inftead 
of aiming only at the frippery of 
their national church, have aim- 
ed a deadly thruft at religion 
herfelf. ‘They have had their 
court of inquifition by another 
name ; and St. Dominic hasdone 
as much for Voltaire, Hume, 
and Roffeau, as he did for the 
Romith hierarchy. The god- 


dets of liberty i is erected in the 
he bleffed virgin, and 
has 


room of 

















thas had as many hypocritical 

riefts and adorers. As many 
wretched futterers have been be- 
reft of liberty and lite, and had 
their pockets picked by the one 
as the other. Alas! it is one of 
the curfes of the apoftacy, that 
men can never reft fatistied with 
the mean of all extremes; like 
the {winging pendulum, they 
collectively feem condemned to 
pafs and repafs, pafs and repafs 
the mark of truth, without a 
poffibility of ever ftanding at the 
point of gravitation. 

The philofopher’s fing-fong 
‘‘ of the fogs and mifts difpel- 
ling, and the dawnings of a 
bright and glorious day,” by 
dint of human fagacity alone, 
refembles the fruitlefs chace of 
the peafant’s boy after the glories 
of the rainbow’s end ; or follow- 
ing the thread of labyrinths, 
which brings us to the place 
from whence we took our de- 
parture. Omnipotence alone 
can turn the current of the hu- 
man heart, and change the 
wonted ebbing and flowing in 
the tude of human affairs. | 
doubt not that the world progref- 
fes in knowledge; but | believe 
new thoughts are as rare as co- 
mets and other new appearances 
in nature. The analogy be- 
tween the natural, iotellectual, 
and moral worlds, evinces the 
affertion. If one age can ma- 
terially differ from another, the 
prefent, in its own opinion, is of 
all the moft fertile in original 
genius. Whoever is fo fortu- 
nate, in writing or fpeaking, as 
to hit on fome plautible plan of 
overfetting a theory or fyftem, 
or {ceming to overfet one, that 
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has this radical deficiency,. viz. 
it is ancient, is fure to be dub- 
ded with prs The 
pantheonizing of philofophers in 
this refpeét, bears a ftrong re- 
femblance to the canonization of 
the conclave; it is generally 
without merit, and always. with- 
out wuth. The fame fpirit that 
raifed faints has laid them prof- 
trate, that metaphyfical deities 
might affume their feats, and 
grace a new calender. The 
camelion is always different, and 
the fame, andfo is man. Bar- 
barifm and exceflive refinement 
meet in the fame point, with 
this difference, excefflive retine- 
ment feenfs to block up all the 
avenues by which weare brought 
to fee men and things as they 
are, and raifes a man asa bo 
is raifed by {tilts among his 
fellows. Of this fpecies is 
Sterne’s exceffive huinanity, 
while it is in tremor for the ac- 
cident that broke a cricket’s leg, 
or in agonies at the expirin 
pangs of a fly, will profane the 
name of God, and damn man- 
kind to exprefs itfelf. ‘That 
tuftian rant, that fententious 
inouthing of great {welling 
words of vanity, and ftudy of 
periods peculiar to the prefent 
eneinies of chriftianity, is pro- 
bably attempted for the fame 
purpofes that the chanting of 
maifes, formulas, and creeds, 
were by the fatellites of the boaft- 
ed fucceffor of St. Peter. That 
Hautenr, called, * marks of 
dignity of mind, and indepen- 
dence of thought,” quadrates 
well with the grimace of a Jefu- 
itical phiz, when they beheld, 
or, thought of hugonots. Men 
once 
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The fame materials, different. 
ly cooked, will anfwer the fame 


once became religious for the 
purpofe of intereft, and to make 

an oftentation of their great pi- 
ety; with the fame fpirit they 
now turn cavillers, to whip their 
top, and brandith their rattle of 
reafon. 

There is no fuch awful dig- 
nity of mind in a man’s trying 
to differ from his progeniors as 
men fufpeé&t. The unnatural 
produétions of a hard and ftu- 
pid heart, often lead a man to 
miftake his own reftlef{nefs for 
activity of genius, and his own 

captioufne fs, for rare fagacity 
of underftanding. Be Pr gg there 
are now nearly as many temp- 
tations for a man to be an inh- 
del, as there were once to be a 
chriftian. ’Téis the efeutcheon 
in the world, eftimation of mag- 
nanimity, and independence of 
thought ; the badge of honour, 

and the ticket of admittance in- 
to the polite circle. 

Formerly, as well as in mo- 
dern times, error would thrive 
by being well timed and adapted 
to the genius, tafte, and manners 
of the age. Quod volumus facile 
credimus, has always been that 
blind fide of man to which the 
affailants, from earth and hell, 
have approached, with the moft 
fure and certain hopes of con- 

ueft. On this ground, dogma- 
tical affertions of doubtful. opi- 
nions and fubtil cavils againft 
plain truth have generally car- 
ried; and thus men, I charita- 
bly believe, have been finally 
brought to believe their own 
whim, from the unexpected num- 
ber of difciples it had made.— 
‘The materials of a popular le- 
gend, in the dark ages, are well 
known, 


purpofe now. To make a book 
that fhall be all the rage, is one 
of the eafieft undertakings ima- 
ginable ; the author has only tobe 
at the trouble of finding a very 
difputable fubject, ufe equivecal 
words, quote fome ancient au- 
thors, real or fictitious, no matter 
which, and inter}peste it witha 
few occaGjonal remarks and back. 
handed ftrokes againtt religion, 
as an unphilofophical thing; this 
will give his book, what many 
are pleafed to call a liberal turn, 
and he will pats as a candid phi- 
lofopher, a manly free-thinker, 
and a very fine writer. Wit. 
nefs the chemical divinity of 
fome of the leading diffenters in 
England, in which the Saviour 
of men is treated, in no better 
light than that of a motal non 
compos, or, at beft, asa foil to fet 
off the fuperior dignity of Plato 
and Epictetus. ‘The reign of 
bigotry has generally been limit- 
ed. to the time of the extenfive 
influence of the Roman Pontiffs 
fince the chriftian zra. [| ap- 
prehend this is a miftake, the 
{ame temper of heart exifts ftill. 
The cow/ has only been ex- 
changed for the rouge cap.— 
Plilofophers appear to have all 
the bigotry, tenacity, virulence, 
and rancour of Monks and Fri- 
ers. Although they have af- 
fumed all the characteriftics that 
an ambitious clergy once aflum- 
ed, the love of sinnhkiod. huimi- 
lity, liberality, humanity, and 
moderation ; our eyes have feen, 
and our cars beard, that like an- 
chorites and oe they 
have ftrained ever 


nerve to 
become 














national eftablifh- 


become a 


inent. 

That the human heart is al- 
ways the fame, and that it has 
ever been like attected toward 
real chriftianity, appears by on- 
ly ftripping modern infidels of 
their fringe and trappings, and 
they are Mazarines and Rich- 
lieus. Should any think thefe 
remarks too fevere and illiberal, 


the charge is without ground, if 


they are jutt. 

If when infidelity is unmafk- 
ed, it appears to ftrike at the 
root of human happinefs, and, 
like the ambitious Grecian, to 
be feeking earthly immortality, 
by deftroying the templé and 
the altar, honeit plain dealing is a 
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virtue. Sceptical writers take it 
upon them to treat religion and 
its friends with opprobrious lan- 
guage and ridicule ; and the tafte 
of this age paffes it for wit, ele- 
gance, and liberal enquiry; but 
let afriend of chriftianity only 
make an attempt to ufe the fame 
weapons, and it is bigotry and 
abute: indeed, it is not fafe to 
treat certain writers as they have 
treated Jefus Chrift: for phi- 
lofophers would make it appear, 
that jure divino, they are invi- 
olable, and have the rights of 
kings in fcience, and that from 
the » very g garb, they aifuine they 
can fay and do no wrong. 


&. 





(Os pO IOLTS = 


A Dialogue concerning the Morality of Lotteries, between a 
Minifier “and one of his Parifhioners. 


Minifier. C(XIR, I underftand 
you have taken 
an active part in the lottery late- 
ly granted by the General Court, 
to — a bridge over this river. 
Parifhioner. 1 have, indeed, 
Sir; nor can | think, that in fo 
doing, I have tranfgreffed ei- 
ther the laws of God : or man. 
Min. That you have tranf- 
erefféd the laws of man, provid- 
ed in certain cafes, I do not pre- 
tend to fay ; but (with deference 
to our rulers) general courts are 
not infallible. ‘They may, pof- 
fibly, have framed iniquity by 
law. Should this be the cafe, 
in any inftance, thofe laws 
would be null and void; for 


** we ought to obey God rather 
than man.”’ 

True, fo we ought ;— 
any 


Par. 


but I do not remember 





paffage in the word of God 
where lotteries are condemned ; 
and, if 1 remember rightly, lot- 
teries were frequent in old tef- 
tament times as well as new. 

Min. This I readily grant ; 
but do we read that God dire&t- 
ed them to be made in the com- 
mon concerns of life? 

Par. Did not God command 
Jofhua to caft lots, to find out 
Achan the troubler of Ifrael? 
Did he not command him to di- 
vide the land of Canaan by lot 
tothe twelve fons of Jacob? Did 
not the mariners caft lots, that 
they might know for whofe fin 
that dreadful tempeft arofe which 
threatened to bury them all in 
the ocean? Did not the eleven 
apoftles catt lors, that they might 
know which of the two God 
had chofen, to fl up the place 
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of Judas? Now, who will pre- 
cend that. thefe lotteries were 
made contrary 
God? And if they were once 
right, why not now ? 

Ain. Thofe infttances which 
vou have now cited, are not 
at all to your purpofe, unlefs 
you can make it appear, that the 
lotteries granted by the general 
court, are fimilar to thofe you 
have mentioned in fcripture, and 
that they are as necffary. 

Par. 1 do not fuppofe they 
are juft alike in all refpects ; but 
the difference is not fo great as 
to mvalidate the arguments 
drawn trom one to the other. 

Mon. N ell, | think there 
is an effential difference be- 
tween thofe lots caft by Jofhua, 
the cleven apoftles, &c. and 
thefe lotteries made to build 
bridges. Thofe were abfolutely 
nece(fary, the matters determined 
by them were referred to God, 
and could not peaceably be de- 
termined in any other way ; but 
thefe are not fo. 

Par. It is as impofible to 
build a bridge over this river, 
without a lottery, as it was to 
determine who was the accurfed 
Achan, or in what particular 
part of Canaan each tribe of If- 
racl {hould fettle; and therefore 
they are as abfolutely neceffary, 
and, ¢ onfeque ntly, as lawful and 
right in the fight of God. 

Min. | deny that it is as ne- 
cefTary to build a bridge over this 
river. We have done without 
one hithe rto, and could ftill ; 
we could not, we thould all 
know it, and be as willing to 
raife noney, by contribution, or 
regular taxation, for this pur- 
poie, as we are fo detray other 
public expences. 


to the will of 


' funate. 


Par. I with you to thow, if 
youcan, in what the great iniqui- 
ty of public lotteries c couGils. for, 
I muft confefs, I can fee none, 

Min. Lotteries encourage a 
covetous, avaricious {pirit. Moft 
pe rfons who buy tickets, are in- 
fluenced by the hopes of draw. 
ing the largett prize. ‘They ear- 
neftly pray for it, and many 
would go to a conjurer (or even 
to the dev il) to know before. 
hand, what number will be for- 
And were it not that 
they expected to draw a prize, 
fcarcely a man would be found 
to buy a ticket. 

Par. You judge very hardly ; 
I hope better things of by far 
the greater part who have a 
hand in lotteries, and that they 

are influenced by a regard to the 
public good. 

Min. That no one who buys 
a ticket has an ultimate regard 
to the public good, I will not 
pretend abfolutely to determine, 
I believe, however, that the in- 
{tances are very rare. If a man 
buy a ticket, principal/y, out of 
regard to the public good, why 
does he not, after having drawn 
a prize, devote it all, or at leaft 
a principal part, to public ufe? 
Such initances, | believe, are 
very rare; which proves that a 
felfiith {pirit is the foundation of 
lotteries: and fuch a fpint 
ought not to be encouraged. 

Par. But you will allow that 
good men have had a hand in 
lotteries before now, will you 
not ? ; 

Min. { do not pretend to fay, 
that a man cannot be a chrif- 
tan who has had a hand in lot- 
But what would you 
prove by it? 


¢ 


teries. 


} ar 

















Par. Why, that lotteries are 
not fo bad as to deferve fuch fe- 
vere cenfure. 

Min. That argument is not 
conclutive. Abraham had a con- 
cubine; David, Solomon, and 
many other good men, a plu- 
rality of wives; yet all thefe 
do not prove polygamy to be 
lawtul. 

Par. But if you have no- 
thing elfe to alledge againft lot- 
teries, | {hall not be convinced 
that they are fo bad as to make 
it expedient to lay them wholly 
afide. 

Min. Letteries have been the 
caufe of much envy and ill will 
among neighbours. If one neigh- 
bour draw a large prize, and a- 
nother a blank, he who draws 
the blank will be apt to envy 
the other, and owe hima grudge. 
Such feeds of difcord have been 
fown, by means of lotteries, as 
have never been rooted out 
through life. 

Par. But whofe fault is that 
but the perfons themfelves? 
This need not be the cafe. 

Min. Confidering what hu- 
man nature is, we might expect 
this to be the unavoidable con- 
fequence. But further, lotteries 
are bad, becaufe they take away 
one man’s property, and give it 
to another, wzthout rendering 
himan equivalent. k 

Par. He who buys a ticket, 
confents to part from his pro- 
perty; and has not a man a 
good right to do what he will 
with his own ? 

Min. No, dear Sir, a man 
has not a right, either in the 
fight of God, or man, to do what 
he will with his propertv. We 
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have no = to difpofe of our 


property, but in fuch a way, as 
we have reafon to think will be 
moft for God’s glory and the 
public good. ** Whether there- 
fore ye eat or drink, or whate- 
ver ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” It is our indifpenfible 
duty to confecrate our gain and 
fubftance to the Lord of the 
whole earth, becaufe the earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulnefs of 
it. We are but ftewards, and 
it is required of ftewards that 
they be found faithful in im- 
proving their mafter’s fubftance, 
or property, infuch a way, as 
fhall be moft for his benefit. 
Alas! have we not all great rea- 
fon to wonder, that God hath not 
ere now faid, ‘* What is this I 
hear of you? Give account of 
your ftewardfhip, for you may 
no longer be ftewards ?”’— 
What account the managers, 
and other encouragers of lotte- 
ries will be able to give of their 
ftewardfhip another day, [know 
not. Moreover, we are not 
only accountable to God, but 
alfo to one another, how we 
{pend our fubftance. In a ftate 
of civil fociety, private property 
is public property. “Uhe public 
has a good right to call for it, 
by tax, &c. And fhould a man, 
defignedly, and wantonly, burn 
his houfe, and watfte and deftroy 
his property, the civil magiftrate 
would interfere. 

Par. That is juft what I 
would: the public has, indeed, 
a good title to our property, and 
does demand it this way, viz. 
by lotteries ; and it is my duty, 
therefore, to difpofe of it in this 
wav. . 


Min. 
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Min. You miftake, dear Sir, 


the civil authority does not de- 


mand, but only permit. But: 


even fuppofe the magiftrate did 
demand and command me to 
difpofe of my property by lot- 
teries ; yet, fince the title which 
God hath to it, is both prior to, 
and greater than the title of the 
civil magiftrate, his command is 
null and void, when contrary 
to the command of God. 

Par. I mutt confefs your ar- 
guinents are fomewhat /pecious, 
but not convincing. It ap pears 
to me that you are too iuper- 
ftitious in thinking that we are 
confined and reltri€ted within 
fuch very narrow limits, as that 
we muft never difpofe of our- 
felves, time, nor money, with- 
out confulting whether it will be 
in a way moft for God’s glory, 
and the general good. 

Min. If this be fuperftition, 
the whole bible, and all true re- 
ligion, is fuperftition ; for, fure 
lam, that nothing can be true 
religion which does not aim at 
the glory ot God, and the gene- 
ral good. If a mafter hasa “good 
rig cht to all his own property, 
and to the whole time, and bett 
endeavours of his fervants ; has 
not God an equi al authority over, 
and propriety iz us? Furthe r- 
more ; lotteries are pernicious, 
in that they are, many times, a 
mean of reducing perfons to 
want and begeary ; ; their tami- 
lies are itarved, and their credi- 
tors are detrauded. Poor men, 
in hopes ot drawing prizes, have 
borrowed money to buy tickets, 
and have run deeply into debt; 
but, upon drawing blanks, have 
been obliged to quit their coun- 


try, and leave their indigent fa- 
milies to the mercy of the pubs 
lic. So that, in the end, they 
are a public nuifance. 

Par. Then you think, it 
feems, that lotteries are, on the 
whole, a public lefs, becaufe one 
or two perfons may be rendered 
more poor than before ; and the 
public may be obliged to do 
fomewhat to fupport their fami- 
lies? But you labour under a 
miftake. Thofe who get what 
the others lofe, pay proportion- 
ably greater taxes to defray pub- 
lic expences. So that property 
is not leffened, but only changed 
into different hands; and the 
new owners will sechadde lay 
it out to much better advantage 
than the former. 

Min. Your arguments de- 
ferve attention. You fay that 
property is not leffened, and 
therefore the public is no lofer ; 
but you do not confider, that 
while you are pr inting and vend. 
ing your tickets, and dr: awing 
your lotteries, you cannot be 
making any addition to property, 
but only contriving fome way 
te » difpole of what is already In 
exiftence. You donot contider 
how much of this property muft 
be expended in fupporting thefe 
managers while attending to the 
bufinefs ; ; nor how many per- 
fons are called off from their 
employments, fometimes in a 
very buly feafon of the years 
perhaps in the midft of harveft 
or haying. Your grain drops 
into the ground; your hay 
moulds and rots; your families 


futter through the want of your 
afifiance at home: after four 
days you return with a 

blank, 


or hve 





























blank, empty pockets, and in 
debt. Now, if all this be no 
damage to the public, but only 
exchanging property, I muft 
confefs | never knew how to 
calculate. Upon this principle 
it could be no damage to a town, 
if all the inhabitants, inftead of 
labouring for a fupport, fhould 
fpend their whole time, and all 
their money at the tavern, drink- 
ing and caroufing. Moreover, 
it is not true, that thofe perfons 
who draw a prize, fpend it bet- 
ter than their neighbours who 
have loft. The race is notal- 
ways to the Gwift, &c. Itvery 
frequently happens, that an idle 
{pendthrift obtains a prize, while 
an honeft and induftrious man, 
who before could but juft fup- 
port, his family lofes. This 
fudden change of fortune injures 
them both; the prodigal perfon 
is furnifhed with means for his 
deftruction ; he abandons him- 
felf to all manner of debauch- 
ery and excefs; his health is 
gone; he becomes a fenfelefs 
fot, and is fit only for the pri- 
fon or bedlam; while perhaps 
the fpirits of his unfortunate 
competitor are depreffed and dif- 
couraged, and he imagines he 
can but be poor, and _ betakes 
himfelf to the bottle for his re- 
hef. 

Par. This is making the 
worft of the matter; fuch in- 
ftances very rarely happen. 

Min. Y¥ ou mittake, Sir, they 
do frequently happen: It is very 
rare that perfons who become 
fuddenly rich, without their own 
induftry {pend their riches to their 
own advantage, or that of the 
public. Suppofe you fhould be 

Vol. I. No. 5. 
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about to leave home, and fhould 
call your fervants, and order 
each one of them to go, and 
work on your farm, at the fame 
time giving them money to pur- 
chafe the neceffaries of life, and 
inftruments of hufbandry: But 
no fooner are you gone, than 
they, inftead of going diredtly 
to work, fet their heads, (or 
wits if they have any) to devife 
fome eafier method to get the 
work done. Each one, with- 
ing to fhift his neck out of the 
collar, flatters himfelf, that if the 
matter be referred to chance, 
fortune will favour him, and im- 
pofe a double, or treble burden, 
upon fome fellow fervant. He 
propofes the matter to the reft; 
they all poffefs the fame idle fpi- 
rit, and though each one knows 
the burden muft fall upon fome, 
ret each hopes to get rid of it 
himfelf They lay out a confi- 
derable part of that money which 
was left them to procure the ne- 
eeffaries of life, in printing and 
circulating tickets, which de- 
note, that they who draw a 
blank, fhall do all the work, 
and the reft fhall have the re- 
mainder of the money, and fhall 
be exempt from bearing any part 
of the burden. Now I would 
afk, whether, at your return, 
you would approve of the con- 
duét of your fervants, thinkin 
they wih the moft direct meth 
to get the work done? Nay, 
would it not neceffarily follow, 
that a confiderable part of the 
work muft go undone; fince, 
when you afligned them their 
work, you meant to leave them 
no time for idlenefs? Andhow- 
ever thofe upon whom the 
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whole burden “fell, ought to 
blame none but themfelves ; yet 
would it not be cruel, in thofe 
fervants, who drew the fortunate 
numbers, to riot on the fpoils, 
while the otiers did the work? 
And woukd not a confideration 
of the «different cireumftances 
of thefe fervants, who but a lit- 
tle tue before were on a k- 
vel, excite envy and jealoufy in 
one, and contempt and derifion 
in the other 2 Would not thofe 
fervants, whom luck and chance 
(as they might call it) favoured, 
be indanger ever afterward of 
trying to live luxurioufly with- 
out work? And would not the 
other fervants be in danger, ei- 
ther of giving themfelves up to 
defpair, and to curfe their ill- 
luck, or elfe to try the wheel of 
fortune once more,. to fee if it 
would not turn, next time, in 
their favour? It does appear 
to me, dear Sir, that thefe .are, 
in fact, the natural and una- 
voidable appendages, and con- 
fequences of lotteries; they do 
encourage idlenefs and prodiga- 
Tiny, and therefore are to be 
avoided. 

Par. [mutt confefs, that lot- 
teries too frequently produce the 
confequences which you have 
now mentioned; but is not the 
fault to be imputed to thofe only 
who make a bad ufe of lotteries, 
and who unneceffarily attend 
the drawing of them ? 

Min. [cis a dithcult matter 
io conceive how any can make 
a good ufe of a thing whoie 
natural and neceflary tendency 
is to produce to much mifchiet. 

Par. 1 will put a cafe which 
Uluttrates my idea concerning 


lotteries, and the bad ufe many 
make of them. We will fup- 
pofe a meeting-houfe, or bridge, 
is to be built; it will neceflarily 
call together a great many to 
fet up the frame; but are they 
chargeable with all the fins com- 
mitted by idle fpeCtators, who 
only meet todrink and game? 

Min. You continually take 
that for granted, which wants 
proof, viz. that lotteries are as 
neceflary as building houfes, 
&c. Till you can prove this, 
your reafoning from one to the 
other can have no weight. We 
muft have houfes to live in, and 
it is. ikewife neceffary to build 
bridges over fome rivers; thefe 
may be built without lotteries ; 
though when raifed, people muft 
collect together; but when fo 
collected, there is no need of 
{pending time and money in 
vain: Should individuals do. it, 
the blame will fall upon them- 
felves, and not upon thofe who 
needed affiftance. 

Par. Well, I muft confefs, 
your method of reafoning, as 
well as your opinion concern- 
ing lotteries, is quite new to me. 
I never, that I remember, faw or 
heard of any man, who thought 
lotteries were unlawful before 
you. I hope you will give me 
time ferioufly to confider of, and 
weigh your arguments, before 
you judge and cenfure me. I 
am ture, if | verily thought that 
I had offended God, by having 
to do with lotteries in ume paft, 
1 ihould be very forry, and 
would never have any thing to 
do with them in time’ to come. 
But, as fome of the beft of men 
have.been advocates tor them, it 
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feems reafonable that you fhould 
offer fome.more weighty and 
conclufive arguments than any 
you have yet mentioned; or not 
blame me, if I think and ac 
with the multitude, who are cer- 
tainly againft you in the pre- 
fent controverfy. 

Min. Whether you know it 
er not, I am not alone in my 
fentiments concerning lotteries. 
Some of the beft of men have 
been on my fide of the queftion. 
But if this were not the cafe, fo 
long as I think I have reafon and 
{cripture on my fide, neither 
number nor characters ought to 
have the leaft influence upon m 
mind. I charitably hope that 
fome, who have been advocates 
tor lotteries, have been eminent- 
ly pious. But we mutt call no 
man father—to the law ad _ tef- 
timony ; they did it in ignorance 
and unbelief. So long as | think 
you act agreeably to the dic- 
tates of your confcience, and 
the beft light you can obtain, I 
can exercife charity; but if you 
wilfully and obftinately reject 
the light, and are unwilling, as 
I think, to know what is the 
mind and will of God, left you 
fhould be reproved and con- 
demned, you muft not blame me 
if 1 rank you with all others of 
the fame clafs. You are pleafed 
to afk, whether | have no other, 
and more demonttrative argu- 
ments than what! have men- 
tioned. | have other arguments, 
which to me appear conclufive ; 
but if what has been faid do not 
convince, ’tis not probable that 
any thing I have to fay will.— 
To prove moral truths by ma- 
thematical demonftrations, it 
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muft not be expected. I ob- 
ferve, that lotteries are evidently 
a fpecies of gaming; and there- 
fore it would be juft as lawful 
and right, in the fight of God, 
for the general — to give 
liberty to gamefters to pla 
achive lice, orto run horfes, 
provided that thofe who win 
would allow a deduction of a 
certain part of the game to pub- 
lic ufes. 

Par. If this be the cafe, as I 
am fufpicious that it is, and very 
much like to playing at cards, 
dice, &c. which | always thought 
was finful, | am as great an 
enemy to lotteries as you are. 

Min. | thall offer my laft 
argument in the words of a very 
wheiie and judicious divine, 
who, no doubt, had the appro- 
bation of other pious minifters 
of the gofpel who affifted him in 
his work. His words are, ** Lot, 
is any thing caft or drawn, in 
order to determine a point in 
debate. It is a folemn appeal to 
God, for an immediate interpo- 
fal of his directive power for de- 
termining the affair;” that is, 
whether I fhall get away my 
neighbour’s property or he mine, 
for nothing, ‘¢ and on this ac- 
count ought to be ufed in no- 
thing but what is important, and 
cannot otherwife be peacetull 
determined,” fuch as the: affair 
of Achan; the particular por- 
tion of the fons of Jacob in the 
land of Canaan ; which one God 
had chofen to fill the place of 
Judas, &c. ‘* and is to be ufed 
with reverence and prayer. Prov. 
xvi. 33. and xviii. 18. Acts i. 
24, 20.” But which our lottery 


managers, we fear, never do. 
“ To 
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‘To pretend that charce, * which 
is but the want of defign, deter- 
senes I anny} x. 6 too abiurd for 
any rat sonal being. God, or the 
+. theretore, be the ar- 
berator, to wh Ae cetermmnation 
the matter is, by bot, referred. 
God challenges « as hss acs 
party to direct lors. Peers xvi. 
33. Nor, | fuppme, will great 
numbers be found, even ot piay- 
thar will 
avow fatan as chew reterec. 
How bafe tien, and finful, to 
ule the lowery in tifles, or in 
fports and games, or to direct in 
Gnful afttempt:. 

Par. Weil. Sir. I muft own 
that I am unable to anfwer and 
refute all your objections and 
arguments againit jotter: ics, tho’ 
] am not fo tully convinced they 
are wrong, as [ with I were, if 
they are wrong. I fthould be 
very glad you would fum up 
what you have to fay againit 
lotteries in as few words as pof- 
fible, and I will try to feel the 
farce of them. 

Min. 1 will do it; and rf. I 
obferved, that they encourage a 
covetous, avaricious fpirit, and 
put perfons upon ufing unlaw- 
ful means to get away others 
er 

. They have been the caufe 
jm envy, and routual broils, and 
contentions, among men, and of 
molt expenfive e law-fuits. 

3. They take away one man’s 
property, (and pethaps a very 
poor man’s too) and give it to 
another, (and perhaps a rich 
man) without rendermg the 
poor man an equivalent. 

4. Lotteries, many times, 
bring perfons to poverty, and 


ers 2t cards and dice, 


thes families to mares znd 
ttermabie them to pey their ho- 
nef croluors. 

5- They are neceffa arly fol- 
lowed with 2 greac Tipe mee of 
—_ 2nd moncyv. 

. Louenes have a mot t per- 
nicious influence upon peopie’s 
Mmoress, difpoung them tO Maie- 
neis, intemperance, prodizaliey, 
and wantonneds. ae 

9. Lotteres are a am ot 
gamung, as moft will readi ly ac- 
knowledge, and, confequently 
are condemned by the licht of 
nature, as well as the word of 
God. 

8. They are a folemn, and 
yet vain and trifling appeal to 

God, to determine whether [ 
fhall get away another man’s 
money, or- he mine, for no- 
thing. 

Par. Weil, if all this can be 
made to appear, as J faid, | will 
have no more to do with lotte- 
ries, after I fhall have gotten 
through with this in which I 
have engaged. 

Min. So then, you are de- 
termined, it feems, to perfift in 
the practice a while, be it ever 
fo ottenfive to God. 

Par. But what can I do? 

Min. Tell your brother ma- 
nagers, you cannot, in confci- 
ence, do any more about the af- 
fair; and let them manage it 
themfelves. 

Par. But that will give of- 
fence, I fhall be efteemed fu- 
perflitious, and no more be in- 
trufted with public butinefs. 

Min. Be it it fo; you thould 
rather bear the reproaches and 
revilings of men, than to dif- 
pleafe your heavenly Father. 

Par. 


























Par. Sir, i thank you for 
your labour and pains, and I hope 
if I fhould, upon attending fur- 
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ther to the fubject, get convinced 
of my error, | fhall have the 
fortitude to. accept your advice. 





Mr. Eprror, 


Newport, March 15, 1796. 


Looking over /ome papers lately, rf found a letter writte n fome 
years azo, by a lady yof very emi nent prety, to a friend 





As YOu W: fhe jor Vari ety, perh ‘ps you may Mat 


diftance. 
proper to infert it in your improving Theol ogical Magazine. 
Your’ 5; E. H. 
ALE***, April 7, 1777. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


RECEIVE your letters as 

marks of love and great con- 
defcenfion ; and while [ attempt 
to make returns to my dear fif- 
ter, | am the fubject of fuch ex- 
ercifes of heart towards her, as 
words cannot exprets. 

I fhall write with the greateft 
freedom, as I think we are 
bound to do fo, by the grand 
law of /ove, and as chriftians 
fhould have but ene heart. 

I am forry, my dear, you 
fhould make an apology for 
opening your complaints to me ; 
be affured, I fhall efteem it an 
honour and happinefs to help 
bear your burdens, and in this, 
fulfil the law of Chrift. 

Before I fat down to write, I 
thought I would attempt to de- 
{cribe my beloved, my friend ! 
But O! my dear, I am plunged 
in an ocean! He is infinite, 
where fhall | begin? He is eter- 
nal, where fhali Tend? He i 1s 
the mighty God; the everiaft- 
ing Father, the Prince of peace; 
Immanuel, God with us! Jr- 
sus, the Saviour of /nners / 
O come and fee, come and love, 
come and adore, come and truft ; 


O! come and truft in him, for 
in him, is everlafting righteouf- 
nefs and itrength. He is the 
Lamb of God; he takes away 
the fins of the world; the /ight 
of life; the fountain of Ifrael; 
by whom the wretched, the poor, 
the blind, the naked, the help- 
lefs, are invited to come and take 
of the water of life freely. Wif- 
dom, righteoufnefs, fanctifica- 
tion, and complete redemption, 
are beftowed without money, 
without price. ** O! if his worth 
the nations knew, /ure the whole 


earth would love himtoo!” If 


J perith, he will remain the 
fame glorious, holy, juft, righte- 
ous, and every way perfect, wor- 
thy being ; worthy to be loved 
and adored by me, let my ¢ir- 
cumftances be what they may. 
Tam fully fatisfied, that no- 
thing can make me happy, but 
the knowledge of, and Jove te, 
this glorious being ; even that 
love which is manifefted in keep- 
ing his commands; which in- 
fluences to all felf-denied obedi- 
ence; which follows him bear- 
ing the crofs; which cheerfully 
fubmits to his will, eae 
11s 
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his government, refigning fully 
to him, as a little child cafts it- 
felf into the arms of its parent, 
to be carried juft where he 
pleafeth, to be difpofed of as 
fhall be moft for his glory. How 
happy to be the c/ay, inthe hand 
of the fovereign potter, freely 
vieging to be fafhioned by him, 
as the melted wax to the feal, 
receiving divine impreffions. 
‘* Whom have [ in heaven but 
thee, and there is notning on 
earth that I defire betide thee !”’ 

Thus, my dear, [ hope itis 
with you. May vou be abun- 
dantly delighted with his glory. 
This would certainly be the cafe, 
it our attention were, in any 
proper degree, fixed on‘ eternal 
objects. Divine truth is foul 
enriching, fatisfying and confo- 
lating. CArif? is the truth. The 
more we contemplate his glory, 
the more we {hall be changed in- 
ro the fame image. 


Alas! alas! that trifling in- 
fignificant nothings fhould et 
a foul bound for eternity’ The 
foul that is flying off from time, 
diverting from the contempla- 
tions of him, ia whom dwells al] 
the fulnefs of the godhead bo 
dily ! 

You kindly enquire, how it 
has been with me? I have had 
many and fore conflicts; often 
caft down; but bleffed be God, 
[ hope, not forfaken. I often 
comfort myfelf, when overborne 
with a body of fin and death, 
that infinite wifdom knows how 
to over-rule my amazing wick- 
ednefs, to the maniteftation of his 
glorious grace, to the difplay of 
the infinite merits of the Re- 
deemer. ‘* Where fin hath 
reigned unto death, grace may 
reign through righteoufnefs un- 
to eternal lite.’’ 

Lam, &c. 











Mr. Epitor, 


Be pleajed to give the following Relation a Place in your ufe- 


ful Magazine, and oblige, 


YOME few years paft, in a 
certain town in New-Eng- 
land, there was a young lady, 
of a gay and fprightly turn of 
mind, who had occafion to go, 
upon bufinefs, to the neighbour- 
ing town of N , where 
ihe had frequently been betore. 
On the borders of _N———— is 
2 large ftream of water, which 
is fordable only at certain times, 
when itislow. This young la- 
dy took another for company, 
who was younger than herfeif, 
and who had never been from 
home. They came to the n- 
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ver, which the young lady had 
no apprehenfion of attempting, 
at that time to ford, on account 
of its depth. Neverthe'efs, in 
the gaity of herheart, thinking 
to try the courage of her com- 
panion, fhe ventured into the 
ftream. Obferving that the o- 
ther followed her, without hefi- 
tation, fhe determined to pro- 
ceed, thinking it poffible that 
they might get fately through. 
Soon, as fhe herfelf related, her 
head began to fwim; and, in- 
ftead of guiding her horfe rather 
up the ftream, which fhe ought 

to 























to have done, fhe turned him 
the other way. Not far from 
the oppofite fhore, her horfe, ia 
paffing a rock, which was un- 
der water, plunged her into the 
ftream. She recollected that fhe 
ftruck the bottom with her feet, 
and, by a ftrong exertion, raif- 
ed her head once above water, 
and took breath ; but her clothes 
being wet and heavy, fhe im- 
mediately funk again, and was 
carried gently down the ftream, 
under water. The diftrefs of 
ftrangling was foon over; but 
fhe yet remained in full pof- 
fefiion of her reafon. She felt 
herfelf to be now drowning, 
and fuppofed that a few mo- 
ments more would put a final 
period to her ftate of trial, and 
tranfport her into the éternal 
world. Upon this, all the hor- 
rors of death, and of the judg- 
ment which is to follow, croud- 
ed into her diftracted mind; and 
the felt, to ufe her own expref- 
fion, that fhe was going imme- 
diately to hell. As ithe was car- 
ried along under water, fhe, fora 
little while clearly difcerned the 
light. Butfoon it feemed to her 
that a cloud came over her eyes, 
and fhe prefently loft her fight. 
Here fhe loft all fenfe and re- 
collection. And here we mutt 
now leave her, to relate fome pe- 
euliar circumftances in divine 
providence, which concurred to 
her deliverance. 

On the fame day, in another 
town, there was a man who, 
taking a little airing in the morn- 
ing upon his farm, felt his mind 
ftruck with the thought of go- 
ing, that day, to N : 
Fle enquired of himfelf, whether 
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he had any bufinefs of fufficient 
nnportance to call him thither. 
He found he had not. The im- 
pulfe upon his mind was, how- 
ever, fo ftrong, that he deter- 
mined to yield to it; and, ac- 
cordingly mounted his horfe, and 
fat out. He had not rode far, be- 
fore, as he was paffing the houfe 
of a neighbour, the owner came 
out and alfo mounted his horfe. 
He afked him, where he was 
going, and was told that it was 
to, N They travelled 
on together, until they came in 
fight of the river, He who firft 
fat out, then afked the other, 
what his bufinefs was at N ; 
The other replied, that he could 
indeed hardly tell—he had none 
of much importance; but feel- 
ing a ftrong inclination, he could 
hardly tell why, to vifit N 
that day, he determined to in- 
— it. They found the wa- 
ter fo high, that they had no ex- 
pectation of fording the ftream. 
They came to the Siding plots 
juft after the young women had¢ 
entered the ftream: concluding, 
that if the young women were 
able to ride through the ftream, 
they certainly could, they fet in 
after them, and were fpeétators 
of all that happened. 

By the time the young lady 
was threwn from her hore, they 
had almoft reached the oppofite 
fhore. He who was ftartheft 
from the thore, on fecing the 
young lady fall, immediately 
turned his horfe and rede down 
the ftream, hoping to overtake, 
and, if poffible, reicue her from 
death. No fooner did he over- 
take the nspphiae | wy. who 
was gently carned down by the 
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current, than her hand, invo- 
luntarily, clinched the hind leg 
of his horfe. And, although the 
horfe, as the owner affirmed, 
was remakable fhy and fkittith, 
on this occafion he fhewed not 
the leaft fign of fright, but ftood 
entirely ftill. The man reached 
his hand, and caught the other 
hand of the drowning young 
woman, and raifed her head out 
of the water. His companion, 
who had reached the thore, im- 
mediately left his horfe and fol- 
lowed down on the fhore, that 
he might, if poffible, afford fome 
affiftance. Seeing that the o- 
ther needed affiftance, he plung- 
ed inco the ftream, feized the 
body, and brought it on fhore. 
Anxious to fave the perifhing 

oung creature, they foon ima- 
gined that they difcerned fymp- 
toms of life. Carrying her into 
ahoufe, which was near the 
ftream, they committed her to 
the care of her* own fex, by 
whofe prudent exertions fhe was 
foon reftored to life, and reco- 
vered her fenfes. The men, 
who, under God, were her de- 
lrverers, tarried until fhe was fo 
far reftored as to be able to con- 
verfe. They then related to her 
thofe rather unufual circum- 
ftances. which concurred to 
bring them to that place, in the 
critical moment when their af- 
fiftance was moft needed. This 
done, one of them then faid to 
the other, “* We know now 
what our bufinefs to N— was 
to-day; we have done it; let us 
therefoie return.” According- 
ly they mounted their horfes and 
went direétiv home, fatisfied with 
the refleCtion that they had been 


the inftruments of preferving the 


_ life of one of their fellow crea- 


tures. 

In due time the young lady, 
being fufficiently recovered, re- 
turned, alfo, to her own home. 
In the fame town lived a young 
gentleman, till now as thought- 
lefs and unprepared for another 
world as fhe had been, with 
whom fhe had often fpent hours 
in vain, light, and ufelefs con- 
verfation. Hearing of what 
had befallen her, he foon went 
to vifit her; and addreffing her 
with the fame light air as he had 
been wont to do before, faid, 
“ So, Mits , ] perceive you 
have met with a misfortune.” 
She very gravely replied, “ J 
have experienced a very re- 
markable providence of God.” 
So unufual an obfervauon from 
the mouth of one, who, perhaps, 
had never before uttered a feri- 
ous reflection, together with the 
grave and ferious air with which 
it was made, immediately ftruck 
his mind into uncommon folem- 
nity. She then proceeded, and 
gave him a narrative of the fe- 
veral circumftances, which have 
been above related. 

The remarkable fcenes thro’ 
which this young lady had paf- 
fed, through the power of that 
invifible and glorious Being, 
who had wrought fo furprifing 
a deliverance for her, made an 
imprefion on her mind too 
deep ever’ to be effaced. The 
diftrefs of mind the felt, when 
under water, and apprehending 
herfelf to be juft finking into 
heli, never left her, till, through 
the mighty power of divine 
grace, ihe was brought ortisep 
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brace offered metcy, and wel- 
€ome into her heart that divine 
Redeemer, who alone refcues 
from the pit of defiruction. 

As to the young gentleman, 
he relates, that the above narra- 
tive from the young lady herielf, 
together with the grave and fo- 
lemn manner with which it was 
firft made, and the fober reflec- 
tions {he made upon the remark- 
able providence, produced the 
firft ferious impreffion on his 
mind which he could never 
ihake off. His attention to e- 
ternal things was awakened; 
his confcience aroufed: and, 
from that time, ftung with re- 
flections upon his pait vain life, 
and haunted with the fear of 
what was to coine, he had little 
peace till, through the power of 
divine grace, he trufts, he was 
brought to take fanétuary in the 
name of the Lord. 

From the mouth of this ger- 
tleman, who is now, as there is 
reafon to fuppofe, a faithful mi- 
nifter and fervant of the Lord 
Jefus, the writer of this fhort, 
but interefting, narrative had the 


foregoing account. 
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ttant and very happy events; 
om Bist 4 iffecag in the 
faving converfion of two finners, 
Truly, God is wonderful in 
counfel, as well as excellent in 
working! What a variety of 
meidents, unnoticed at prefent 
by men, are made to concur, if 
divine providence, to the bring- 
ing home of God’s ele&t! How 
many furprifing fcenes of re- 
markable coineidence of circum- 
{tances will open upon the minds 
of God’s people, at that happy 
period when all the myfteriés of 
divine providence fhall be un- 
folded, that day muft declare. 
Doubtlefs they will then fee the 
concurrence of a great variety of 
circumftances and things, before 
altogether unobferved; each of 
which was an effential link in 
that chain of events which iffued 
in their happy deliverance and 
complete falvation. Each of 
thefe will raife their wonder and 
delight, and fhed new glories on 
the character of thé great Savious 
of men, each giving a fragrance 
to the name o JESUS which 
fhall occafion his praifes to 
dwell, with greater delight, upon 





Thus thefefeveral unufualfteps their tongues, to all eternity. 
of divine providence led to im- 


Remarks on fafhionable Amufements. 


T is acommon opinion, that 
certain practices, which are 
allowed to be unjuftifiable, be- 
come fo only by being carried to 
excefs—that the practices are 
mnocent in themfelves, and have 
nothing unfuitable or unbecom- 
ing in them, if kept within pro- 
per bounds, and indulged with 
moderation. Thus, as to amufe- 
Vol. I. No. s. 


ments and diverfions—the indul- 
gence of animal appetites—and, 
meafures for obtaining wealth. 
It may be, however, that the 
reafonings by which this opinion 
has been fupported, are falla- 


cious. 


In order to j with pro- 
priety on the fubject, we are to 
obferve, 

Zz 1. Thas 
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1. That the criminality of any 
eutward pradiice, which is un- 
juftifiable, lies wholly in the tem- 
per of the mind from which it 
proceeds. Nothing but the dif- 
poiitions of the mind, the inten- 
tions of the heart, give moral.de- 
nomination to external actions. 

2. The criminality of any di/- 
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an affection carries im it a pre 
ference of this world, and of its 
pleafures. “Fhere may be differ. 
ent degrees of ftrength in thofe 
affections which terminate on 
the world, and, therefore, differ. 
ent degrees of cruminality iu them, 
Yet, affections receive their mo- 
ral denomination, not from their 


pofition of mind, or exercife of ftrength and vigour, but from 


heart, arifes from the nature of 
that difpofition or exercife, and 
not from its frength. There 
are different degrees of ftrength 
im mental affections, and the cri- 
minality of affections may be 
heightened by an increafe of 
their ftrength. But it is the ne- 
ture of an affection, and not its 
degree of firength, which gives 
jt its moral denomination, and 
determines ut to be either virtuous 
er vicious. Phis is the fame as 
to fay, that moral affections de- 
rive their quality trom the ob- 
jects on which they are placed, 
and on which. they termimate. 
For example; that affection 
which hath God for its object, 
and which terminates on the 
glory and good of his kingdom, 
1S, im its nature, virtuous and of 
the right kind, whatever be the 
degree of its firength, Onthe 
other hand, an affection which 
hath the world and its pleafures 
for its objet, and which termi- 
naies on them, is, / its natare, 
vicious, and that afide from any 
confileration of its ftrength. 
The loweft degree of that kind 
of affection which hath this 
world and its pleatures for its ul- 
timate object, is as really, if not 
to that degree, crimin il, as the 
higheft. ‘This is evident from 
the fingle contideration, that fuch 


their mature: their moral com- 
plexion is the fame, be it more 
or lefs. heightened. 

The atfection which: hath the 
Deity for its obje€t, and which 
terminates on the glory and good 
of his. kingdom, cannot be ex- 
ceffive—cannot be too firong. 
Every affection which is virtu- 
ous in its nature, isregulated by 
reafon and truth, and eftimates 
objects by their worth, or their 
merits of. regard: therefore no 
fuch affection is, in its nature, 
capable of being carried to ex- 
cefs. Whenever the light in 
which objects merit to be regard- 
ed ceafes to be the rule by which 
we regulate our affections to- 
wards them, the affections them- 
felves become criminal, whatever 
be the degree of their firength: 
and it is manifeft, that the/e af- 
feétions cannot be an excefs of 
that regard which eftimates ob- 
jects by their merit and worth. 

Itis abfurd to fuppofe, that an 
innocent and virtuous aftection 
fhould be increafed to fuch a de- 
gree of ftrength, as thereby to 
become wicious—as abfurd as to 
fuppofe, that a vicious affection 
may be fo modelled and mode- 
rated as'to become virtuous. 

Froin thefe obfervations it will 
follow, that no outward practice 
whatever is to be condemned 

merely 


























merely becaufe it is carried to 
excefs: for every outward prac- 
tice, in every degree of it, takes 
its moral denomination wholly 
from the temper of the mind from 
whence it proceeds. All that 
outward condu&t which refults 
from a fupreme regard to the 
world, and to its pleafures, is 
criminal. ‘Thus, even as to eat- 
ing, drinking, and labour.— 
Hence it is, that the ploughing 
of the wicked is fin, and the /a- 
crifices of the wicked an abomi- 
nation to the Lord. 

Still it is to be remembered, 
that mo outward praétice, to 
which the love of God, anda 
concern for the glory and good 
of Chrift’s kingdom, would na- 
turally lead and influence us, is 
to be condemned and abandoned. 
Thus, though the ploughing of 
the wicked be fin, yet idlene/s 
and a négle& to plough are 
equally fo: therefore we cannot 
determine that a man doth wick- 
edly in ploughing, unlefs we have 
evidence that he is influenced to 
it by an unfuitable and criminal 
regard to prefent things. So, as 
to facrifices, we have po autho- 
rity to conclude that they are 
abomination to the Lord, unlefs 
we have evidence that they pro- 
ceed from a wicked mind; and, 
to negleé facrificing we know 
to be criminal. 

‘The fame obfervations will 
hold good with refpeét to eating 
and drinking. It we do not eat 
and drink to the glory of God, 
we, certainly, commit fin 7m eaz- 
ing and drinking. Yet, we 


know it cannot be a duty for 
pe ver to farve. 
ence it appears, that the fin 
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which men commit in the pur- 
fuie of their Jawful bufine/s and 
callings, doth not confift merely 
in their carrying their induftry to 
excefs; but the fault is in the 
temper and dilpofition of mind 
by which they are influenced in 
thefe-purfuits. So, alfo, the fin 
which men commit in eating and 
drinking, doth not arife merely 
from their being.dntemperate in 
either; but it confifts in the di/- 
pofition of mind which is in- 
dulged and gratified in eating 
and drinking. . 

Thus, the fame temper, the 
fame difpofition, which leads the 
glutton to overload his ftomach, 
is indulged in every mouthful 
which he eats: confequently, it 
is not his excefive eating that 
originally conffitutes his wick- 
ednefs, but the difpofition of 
mind which leads him to make his 
belly his god. The fame dif- 
pofition of mind, likewife, which 
influences the drunkard to in- 
toxicate himfelf, is indulged in 
taking but a fngle gla/s.— 
Therefore it is not his drinkin 
to excefs that conffitutes his 
wickednefs, but the temper, the 
difpofition of mind, with which 
he drinks, whether he take more 
or lefs. 

It appears further, from the 
obfervations which have been 
made, that a difpofition of mind 
which eftimates mings with pro- 
priety, will never lead to any 
excels in any worldly purfuits 
or enjoyments. He whofe dif- 
pofition of mind prepares him tea 
eat and to drink to the glory of 
God, will, as the Preacher ex- 
prefleth it, eat for firength, and 
not for drunkenness ; and there- 
tore, 
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fore will do neither to excefs. 
The fame obfervation will hold 
true refpecting the common la- 
bours and butinefs of life. 

It will follow, from what has 
been faid, that whoever purfues 
any practice whatever to ex- 
ceis, is criminal in the whole, 
and in every part of that prac- 
tice; as well in that part which 
might, by itfelf, be called mode- 
rate, as in that which is exce/- 
five—-as well in the firft ftage 
of the practice, as in the laft: 
and that his criminality doth not 
coufikt merely in his per/i/ting 
ico Jeng in the purfuit; but, in 
the temper of mind with which 
it was begun, which led to its be- 
ing followed too long, and car- 
ried beyond proper bounds. 

It further appears, that every 
practice which may not be pro- 
perly expreffive of love to God, 
and concern for the glory and 
good of his kingdom, is, zm the 
whole, and in every part and 
fiage of it, criminal; and ought 
to be wholly abandoned, Thofe 
practices, which may de expref- 
five of fuch a difpofition, may 
be followed and indulged from 
wrong and criminal motives ; 
when, neverthelefs, a change of 
temper and of heart would not 
lead us to renouncethem. Yet, a 
difpofition which eftimates things 
aright, and with propriety, will 
certainly forbid every practice in 
which love to “God, and a con- 
cern for the beft and eternal 
good of our fellow creatures, 
might not naturally and proper- 
ly be aéted out. ot 
~ It may be concluded, from 
the preceding obfervations, that 
a proper temper and difpofition 


of mind will never divert us from 
any of thofe duties or practices, 
which are, either explicitly, of 
appear by fair deduction to be, 
required in the word of God: 
and alfo, that when fuch prac, 
tices are followed from pro 
motives, they never will be car. 
ried to sa 4 Hence, alfo, it 
appears that fuch practices as are 
not thus required, and are con. 
feffedly often carried to excefs, 
cannot be indulged, even in any 
degree, without a wicked tem- 
per of mind; and, that the ex- 
cefs, to which they are frequent- 
ly carried, is a proof that they 
are wrong in the whole and in 
every part—that their crimina- 
lity arifes not from their bein 
carried to excefs, but that they 
cannot be indulged in any de- 
gree without a wicked temper of 
mind, 

The excefs of any prafice 
whatever, isa proof that it ispur- 
fued with wrong views, and from 
wrong motives. But anexcefs, in 
any practice, which wi/l not na- 
turally be expreffive of love to 
God, and love to men; and, 
which is unneceflary to the ad- 
vancement ef the caufe of Chrift, 
and the eternal good of mankind, 
muft, certainly, be an evidence 
that the practice is unjuftifiable. 

Thefe obfervations will fur- 
nifh us with a rule whereby we 
may be enabled to determine 
which, amongft that variety of 
practices which are confeffedly 
carried to excefs, ought wholly 
fo be abandoned and given up. 
In whatever practice men gene- 
rally commit fin, and which itis 
allowed, is commonly carried 
to fuch excefé as to become eri- 
8 7 | minal ; 




















minal; if the omiffion of the 
practice be not mecefJarily fin- 
ful, the consinuance of it is cer- 
tainly unlawful. Every prac- 
tice, which is confefledly attend - 
ed with temptations, and which 
it is acknowledged is generally 
carried to fuch excefs, as to be 
detrimental and vicious, we are 
bound wholly to abanden, un- 
lefs a total difcontinuance of it 
would be unlawful. Every prac- 
rice of this kind, which it will not 
be finful to om/z, it mutt be fin- 
ful to pur/ue. 

This reafoning may, perhaps, 
apply to fome of the fafhionable 
diverfions and amufements of 
life. It will certainly prove that, 
when any amufement or diver- 
fion is carried to excefs, it is in- 
dulged from wrong motives, and 
with a wicked temper of mind; 
and, therefore, that he, who 
practifeth it, is doing wickedly 
in the fight of God, not merely 
in the excefs to which he carries 
the practice, but m the whole 
and in every part of it. 

The preceding obfervations 
will alfo »rove, that the practice 
of any amufement or diverfion, 
which is generally carried to ex- 
cefs, cannot be indulged in any 
degree, without wickednefs ; un- 
lefs it can be made to appear that 
it is potitively required of us, as, 
in fome way, conducive to the 
good of Chriit’s caufe, and to 
the eternal jatvation of our fel- 
Jow creatures. 

But, in regard of fome fuch 
amufements and diverfions, it is 
urged, that ‘* the flate of man- 
kind, and of fociety, is fuch as 
renders it neceffary for us to be 
acquainted with the ways ef the 
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world, and to cultivate its po- 
lite accomplifhments, that we 
may render ourfelves more a- 
greeable, and thereby be under 
the beft advantage to become 
beneficial members of fociety, 
promote the beft intereft of our 
fellow men, and in that wav ad- 
vance the intereit of the Re- 
deemer’s caufe. 

In reply to this it may be afk- 
ed, whether, if the arts of /pe- 
culation and gambling fhould 
become fo much the fathionable 
accompliihments of the day, as 
that a perfon would be unno- 
ticed, and thought ridicuolus by 
the polite world, if he were not 
verted in them; whethes, I fay, 
a difpofition to promote the caufe 
of Chrift, and the fpiritual and 
eternal intereft of men, would 
ever induce us to initiate our- 
felyes into thefe arts, and be- 
come accomplifhed im them? 
Should we, in that cafe, be dif- 
pofed to plead, that we could not 
otherwile render ourfelves agree- 
able to /pecu/ators and gamblers, 
gain accefs to them, and theres 
by have advantage to win them 
over to the love of virtue, and 
the love of Chrift? 

Certain accomplifhments, we 
know, are neceflary to our be- 
ing received with pleafure into 
the fociety of thieves and rob- 
bers, and having free accefs to 
them. ‘But, will any one plead 
that he culdvates thefe accom- 
plifhments, in order to ingrati- 
ate himfelf with fuch men, that 
he may have advantage to pro- 
mote their Spiritual and eternal 
good ? 

We are fenfible that fome 
certain qualifications are necef- 
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fary to render us agreeable, and 
our company defirable at a da//- 
room, and others at a card- 
table. Yet no one, it may be 
prefumed, ever went to either, 
with a piincipal and ultimate 
view to the glory of Chrift, and 
the {pi itual ‘and eternal welfare 
of the cormapany he thould meet 
there. 

The heart of man is ingeni- 
ous in inventing pleas to jultify 
a conformity to the world. But 
how many of thefe pleas will be 
found infufficient another day ! 
How many of the ingenious and 
fpecious reafonings of men will, 
finally, turn out to be fallacious ! 

If it might even be admitted, 
that a truly gracious and bene- 
volent difpolition would ever lead 
us to a conformity to the world, 
in the practice of fuch amufe- 
ments and diverfions as are 
known to be generally carried 
to excefs, it would {till be con- 
feffed, that fuch a {pirit would 
never fufter us fo far to conform, 
as to interrupt that order of du- 


ties, which it is. effential thas 
we obferve; or ever to break in 
upon any duty whatever, which 
is evidenily required of all. And 
for any one to bear te ftimony, 
in a proper manner, againft the 
exceflive ufe of thefe amufe- 
ments and divertions, by caufin 

itto be underftood that he for. 
fook them out of refpect to rr 
ties which he owed to God, it 

might eafily be feen, would ms 
terly defeat the profeffed pur- 
pofe of his partial conformity, 
by adminftering a reproof more 
di iguiting than a refufal to con- 
form in any degree. 

But, how shfurd.is it, after 
all, to fuppofe that a difpofition 
to reclaim others trom danger. 
ous paths, fhould ever lead.us to 
the practice of thofe very things 
from which, as being reproachs 
ful to religion, and dangerous to 
their fouls, we are labouring te 
recover them? What lefs would 
this be thanés do evs/ that good 
might come ? 
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Obfervations on Rec 


XX, 4—9. 


occafioned by De Samuel 


Weft s Letter on the Millennium » publif~ied in the Theological 
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zine, page 17 3- 

I'TH aview to point out 
what is meant, in this 
paffage, by the firft refurrec- 
tion—who are intended by the 
ref? of the dead—in what fenfe 
they lived not again, till the 
thoufand years were finifhed— 
and in what fenfe they will live 
again, after that period, the fol- 
lowing obfervations are made. 

j 1. The martyrs who were 
beheaded or flain, for the wit- 
neis of Jefus, and for the word 


of God, and the reft of the dead, 


are the two forts of flain perfons, 
of different and oppofite cha- 
raters, who had been mention- 
ed in the preceding chapters. 
For a long time the enemies 
of Chrift and his people were 
in great power, and_perfecuted 
his faithful followers, and put 
many of them to death, To 
thefe John has reference when 
he fays, “ I faw the fouls of them 
that were beheaded for the wit- 
nefs of Jefus, and for the word 
of God,—and they lived and 


reigned 




















reigned with Chrift a thoufand 
years.” Of their thus living a- 
gain, he {peaks when he iays, 
‘* This is the firft refurre€tion.”’ 

‘* The reft of the dead,” are 
the enemies and_ perfecutors, 
who were flain by the fword of 
Chrift, as reprefeated in the laft 
verfe of the preceding chapter. 
In the latter part of that chapter, 
John gives an account of the 
reprefentation made to him ina 
vilion, of a great and decilive 
victory, which Chrift, followed 
by the armies in heaven, obtain- 
ed over thofe anti-chriftian per- 
fecuting enemies, who, for a 
tong tune, had been thedding 
the blood of his faints. In the 
three Jaft verfes he fays, * I faw 
the beaft, and the kings of the 
earth, and their armies, gathered 
together, to make war againft 
him that fat onahe horfe, and 
agaift his army. And the beaft 
was taken, and with him the 
falfe prophet. Thefe both were 
caft alive into the lake of fire, 
burning with brimftone. And 
the remnant, the reft, were flain 
with the fword of him that fat 
upon the horfe.”’ 

The remnant (oi loipoi) in 
this verfe, I conceive to be the 
{ame with the reft (oi loipoi) of 
the dead, who lived not again 
till the thoufand years were fi- 
nifhed. 

2. As the martyrs, who had 
been flain for the witnefs of Je- 
fus, lived again, during the thou- 
fand years in whiels fatan was 
bound; fo the reft of the dead, 
the perfecutors—the remnant 
that were flain with the fword 
of Chrift, will live again after 
the expiration of that period. 
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Thefe will live again when fa- 
tan fhall be loofed out of prifon, 
and {hall go out to deceive thé na- 
tiens which are in the four quar 
ters of the earth, Gog and Ma- 
gog, to gather them together to 
battle; the number of whom is 
as the fand of the fea: who will 
will go up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compafs the camp of 
the faints, and the beloved city. 
Verles 7, 8, 9g. 

In this vaft army of perfecu~ 
ting enemies, not the bodies, but 
the fouls of the reft of the dead— 
of the remnant that were flain 
with the fword of Chnift, will 
live again; even as ia the prece- 
ding period, when fatan was 
bound, not the bodies, bet the 
fouls of the martyrs were feen 
by John, and lived and reigned 
with Chrift. That is, both the 
one and the other live again, 
not in their identical perfons, but 
in their refpective fucceffors, 
who belong to, and make a part 
of the fame body or fociety with 
themfelves, and are actuated by 
the fame fpirit. 

After fatan was bound, John, 
in vifion, faw a race of men, of 
the fame charaéter’ and fpirit 
with the ancient martyrs, and 
really their genuine fucceffors ; 
in whom the caufe for which 
they fuffered revived and tri- 
umphed, as really as it they had 
been all raifed from the dead. 
But during this period, the an- 
cient perfecutors lived not again. 
They had no fucceffors, openly 
to efponte their caufe, and carry 
on the war againft the followers 
of Chrift. But when fatan is 
let loofe again, after the expira- 
tion of this happy period, there 
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will rife up a generation of the 
co fpirit and charaéter with 
the ancient perfecutors, and their 
real fucceflors; by whom gne 
more attempt wi i be made to 
fupport their cau! ie, al id to dif- 
trefe or deitroy the faints. This 
will prove utter ly fruitiefs, and 
ifive in their fudden and final 
perdition. “ this period, the 
reft of the dead, the old perfe- 
cutors will live again, in a ienfe 
exactly correfponding to that in 
which the martyrs lived agaim, 
whillt fatan was bound. 

lt thete obfervations are juft, 
it will appear, that ia thefe ver- 
fes, we hayean account of two 
fefurrections, a firtt and a fe- 
cond—one exprefily called the 
firft reiurrection, and the fe- 
cond, though not exprefily fo 
terme ', yet plainly deicribed, and 
exactly aniwering to the firft ; 
aid that neither of them is to be 
under{tood literally, but both in 
a ficurative fe nfe. 

In Support ot this expofition, 
the following more particular 
a vations are fubjoined. 

‘This meaning of the firft 
refurr rreftion, i is the oll obvious 
meaning, when the whole paf- 
fage is taken together, and viewed 
mM its evident reference to what 

had been previoufly exhibited in 
this book. 

A figurative refurrection ap- 
pears to be the moft obvious 
meaning of the exprefhions em- 
ployed by John i in defec way it, 
** | faw the /ou/s of them that 
were beheaded—and they lived 
and reigned with Chrift a thou- 
fand years’’—a mode of expref- 
fion no where ufed, (unlefs it 
be here) when a literal refur- 
rection of the body is intended. 
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A view of the fouls of them 
who had been ilain, as living and 
reigning, is a very unufua ul and 
fingular mode of reprefenting a 
refurrection of their dead bodhes, 
This is fo unlike to the reprefen. 
tations and modes of expreflion, 
in other parts of the fcriprures, 
where a real returrection of the 
dead is intended, that it feems 
unreafonable to tuppofe it means 
the fame thing. 

F urthermore, Taking the firtt 
refurrection in a figurative fenfe, 
we find in the paflage a defcrip- 
tion of afecond figurative refur- 
rection anfwering to the frit, 
when the wicked dead will live 
again on the earth, betore the 
end of the world, in a fenfe ex- 
aGtly correfponding to that in 
which the righteous dead lived 
again om the eer while fatan 
was bound. But if the firft re- 
furrection is underitood to fig- 
nify a real refurrection of 
faints or martyrs, to live again 
in this world, and the fecond, to 
be the refurrection of the wick- 
ed at the laft day; the wicked, 
upon this fu ppotition, never will 
live again on the earth, as they 
will, in cafe a figurative refur- 
rection is intended. ‘his then 
is the moft obvious fenfe of the 
paflage. 

2.-The foregoing account of 
the fenfe in which the dead will 
live again, as reprefented | in this 
paflage, may derive no in onfi- 
derable countenance and {upport 
from a view of the manner in 
which things of this nature are 
expreffed in other parts of {crip- 
ture. 

In the xxxviith chapter of 
Ezekiel, [fra-!’s reftoration from 

captivity, 

















captivity is reprefented by a re- 
jurrection, and even by God’s 
opening their graves, and caul- 
ing them to come out of their 
raves. 

John the Baptift is called Ehi- 
as, not becaufe he was the iden- 
tical perfon ot Elias, but becaute 
he went betore the Lord in the 
Spirit and power ot Elias. Luke 
1. 17. and Mat. xi. 14. 

‘Lhe reception of the Jews 
into the church of Chrift, (when 
in the latter days, they {hall turn 
to the Lord) is fpoken of, as life 
trom the dead—as though it will 
be ro the church hke a relurrec- 
tion trom the dead. Rom. xi. 15. 

‘The two witnefJes mentioned 
in the xith chapter of the Reve- 
lation, are generally anderftood 

to be a fucceffion of faithful wit- 
neffes for Chrift, through the 
period of 1260 years. ‘he wit- 
neffes at the beginning of’ this 
period, live to the clofe of it, not 
in their own perfons, but in their 
fucceffors-—the firft in their im- 
mediate fucceffors, and they in 
their fucceffors, and fo on. 
Hence, 

lt appears agreeable to a mode 
of expreffion and reprefentatton, 
frequent in the fcriptures, to un- 
deritand the tirft refurrection in 
a figurative fenfe; or, to view 
the martyrs as living again, not 
m their own pe rfons, but in 
their iueceffors of the fame fpirit 
and character. 

On the other sag as Egypt 
and Babylon, the ancient ene- 
mies and o; pp! efor rs of God’s 
people, revive and live again in 
Lome, during the power of the 
anu-chriitian be: uff, wh ofe head- 
re-—Rome 
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being called Egypt and Babylon, 
becaufe, in idolatry and wicked- 
nefs, oppreffion and perfecution, 
the is the fucceffor of thoie an- 
cient cities; fo it appears natural 
to confider the nations compof- 
ing fatan’s laft great army againit 
the faints, as being called 308 
and Magog, bec aufe in t 

the Gog ot the land of Manos 
the laft enemies of [frael men- 
tioned by Ezekiel, live again. 

3. It will be very difficult, 
and | believe impoffible, to re- 
concile the doctrine of a real re- 
furrection of the faints, or even 
of the martyrs, at the beginning 
of the millennium, with other 
paflages of feripture, which 
{peak of Chrift’s fecond com- 
ing, witlr its attendants and con- 
fequences. 

The moft particular account 
which Chriit himfelf gave of 
thefe grand events, is recorded 
in Mat. xxv. Aceording to the 
moft natural and obvious import 
of this account, when Chrift 
fhall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, and 
fhall fit upon the throne of his 
glory, a// nations, a// mankind, 
both the righteous and the with: 
ed, will be affembled before him, 
at the fame time, to receive their 

tinal fenteace according to their 
refpective works: in confe- 
quence of which, the latter thalk 
go away into everlafting punifh- 
ment, but the former, mro life 
eternal. ‘This pertectly coin- 
cides with the account given by 
John, in the latter part of this 
twentieth chapter of the Revela- 
tion, aud in the two following 
chapters, with which the book 
clotes. 
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According to Paul’s account 
in the xvth chapter of his firtt 
epiltle to the Corinthians, “they 
that are Chrift’s will be raifed, 
not betore, but at his coming,” 
and at the found of the /a/? 
trump, when the dead fhall be 
y ailys, the faints then living will, 
ina moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye be changed, fo as to 
become incorru} ptible andi lunmmnor- 
tal, like thofe aeliel trom the 
dead. How can this be recon- 
eiled with the opinion, that vatt 
numbers will be railed at the be- 
ginning of the millennium, and 
madé equal with the angels, 
whulft all the faints living at that 
time, and multitudes who will 
be born and converted during 
the millennium, are to die and 
remain in their graves ull the 
end of thegworld > 

Once more. ‘The fame apof- 
tle (int TVhef. iv.) teaches us, 
that them “ who {leep‘in Jefus, 
God will bring with him ;” that 
this will be, “when «4 the Lord 
bimielt fhall defvend from hea- 
ven with a thout, with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God’’—that the dead 
im Chrift will then rife, before 
they who are living are caught 
up to meet bin, and that then, 
they who are alive and remain, 
will be caught up-togecrer with 
thofe who aic raed trom the 
dead, in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air, and fo will ever 
be with the Lord. 


‘The time of this defcent of 


fue Lord from heavea, as ap- 
pears by the next chapter, 1s 
that day ot the Lord, which fo 
cometh as a thict in the night, 
and for which Chriftians are fo 


prepared, chat it wall not over- 


take them asa thief, whilf€ it 
brings fudden and mevitable de- 
ftruction upon the wicked. And. 
the day of the Lord which will 
come as a thief in the night, is 
the day, ‘in the which the 
heavens fhall pais away with a 
great noife, and the ‘elements 
ihall mele with fervent heat, the 
earth allo, and the works that 
are thereim {hall be burnt up.” 
2 Pet. ii. 10. 

This is the time, when God 
fhail bring with Chrift from 
heaven, the fouls of thofe who 
{leep in him, and raife their bo- 
dies trom the dead. With thefe 
reprefentations, the idea of a li- 
teral refurrection of the faints o1 
martyrs, a thoufand years be- 
fore the énd of the world, ap- 
pears to be utterly irreconcile- 
able. We are, therefore, con- 
{trained to believe, that there 
will be, not a real, but a figu- 
rative refurrection of the mar- 
tyrs in the millennial ftate. 

In fhort, this twentieth chap- 
ter of the Revelation contains 
an account, not merely of two 
refurrections, as Dr. Weft and 
fome others feem to fuppofe, but 
of three. Whe firft is that of the 
martyrs and friends of Chrift: 
the fecond is that of his ene- 
mies. ‘Uhefe are both figurative ; 
and, atter thefe tollows an ac- 
count of the real refurrection of 
all the dead at the laft day. 

The Doétor’s reafoning, in 
fu P port of his hypothefis, from 
other paflages of {cripture, may 
deferve fome remarks ; but they 

cannot be introduced here, with- 
out 1endersng:thefe obfervations 
too lengthy tor a place in the 

Magazine. AST HEN ES. 
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4n Enquiry concerning the Origin of Moral Obligation. 


T is difficult to afcertain the 

precife ideas the terms, mo- 
ral obligation, are deligned to 
communicate. It is anare eafy 
to thow what they imply, bes an 
to determine whether they are 
ufed to fignity the whole, or thar 
a part of the ideas they i imply. 
Nothing further will be attempr- 
ed at preient, than to bring 1 into 
view {ome of the ideas theie terins 
dignity, and fubmit their meanin 
to the judgment of every candil 
mind. 

In the firlt place, they evident- 
ly fi ignity, that our actions merit 
praife or blame. Weare, I think, 
never contidered as under obliga- 
iion, in particular cafes, to do, 
or omit to docertain things, where 
the performance or omiffion 
would merit neither praife nor 
blame: as in the inftance of in- 
different actions, if any fuch 
there are. If thefe are pertormed 
or omitted, we are not confidered 
as praife, or blame-worthy, or 
under obligation to aét, or for- 
hear acting. It therefore feems 
to be evident, that when we fay 
a perfon is under moral obliga- 
tion to aét thus and thus, the 
meaning is, that he cannot neg- 
le&t fuch performances, and be 
blamelefs ; but a compliance in 
the cafe would merit praife.— 
The terms, allo, feem to — 10te 
an impoffibility of acting, 
neglecting to act, without me- 
riung praife or blame. They 
fignify, that the relations we fol 
tain are fuch, that we {hall ne- 
ceflarily incur blame, or merit 
praife, whether we act or omit 
to aét. Every perfon will be 
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convinced of this by indulging 
a few reflections on the object. 

Whey further imply, that cer- 
tain capacities or attributes are 
neceflary to render an being 
the fubject of moral obli igation. 
Th fe beings therefore, ehathave 
neither will nor underftanding, 
are never, contidered as under 
moral! obligation. When we 
retlect, that thofe’beings only are 
viewed and treated as under mo- 
ral obligation, who are endued 
with wiil and reafon—whofe 
actions merit either praife or 
blame—and that it is mmpoffible 
for it to be otherwife, all things 
continuing as they are, we are 
naturally ‘led to conclude, that 
thefe ideas are, in part, or m 
whole, fignified by the terms. 
However, afcertaining precifely 
the meaning of the terms, is not 
neceffary to inveftigate the ori- 
gin of moral obligation. 

Our underftandmgs are toe 
{mall and limited, to have a clear 
and diftinét view of a large 
number of objects at the fame 
time. We have to view objects 
feparately, one by one, then 
compare them together, and thus 
advance, ftep by {tep, in all our 
invettigations, By obferving this 
m nethod i in the fubjeét under con- 
fideration, let us ftate a few fup- 
potitions. Suppofe there be but 
one intelligent being in the uni- 
verfe, and that he is wholly def- 
titute of all tafte or feeling— 
pertectly incapable of one agree- 
able or painful fenfation. How- 
ever intelligent, thus much iscere 
tain, he cowd do himitelf neither 


good nor hurt; indeed, he would 
he 
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be a fubje&t as incapable of en- 
joving good, or fuffering any 
evil, as the inanimate creation. 

Suppoling him capable of adt- 
ing, it would be a matter of per- 
fort indifference with him, what 
actions he performed; for he 


eould have no idea of good or of 


evil, of right or of wrong. He 
would have no idea of ‘oblig ra- 
tion: for there cannot be any 
obligation exifling, where there 
is ne ) rood to be performe d, hor 
evil to be avoided. 

Let us fuppofe him to be en- 
dued inftantaneouily with tafte 
or feeling Then his actions, 
and the views of his mind would 
afford him pleafure or pain. 
W ould he not contider pleature 
to be a good, and pain to be an 
evil? Would he not contider 
that actian, whether hodily or 
mental, to be good, which gave 
him ple afure, and that to be a 
which gave him pain? Would 
he not view his greate& happt- 
nefs to be his highe{t good ; and 
feel himfelf under obligati m ta 
promote it, and fhun whatever 
would leffen it, or make him mi- 
erable? If the queftion were 
afked him, what required or ob- 
liged him to do certain things, 
and not others? Would he not 
return for anfwer, that it was his 
own happinefs, or higheft good, 
which laid him under obliga- 
tion, which required him, and 
made it his duty to do fome 
things and not others? Would 
he not fee and feel it to be doing 


right and well to make himfelf 


happy and to be doing wrong 
and evil to torment himfelf? 
While he was promoting his 


highelt good, would not his rea- 


fon and his feelings approye of 
his conduct, and unite in {2 Lying, 
that he was doing what ought 
to be done, performing what his 
higheft good required, and laid 
him under obligation to periorm? 
W ould not his reafon and feel- 
ings rypeotir of an oppofite 
line of conduct, and condemn 
him as here bons ftent with 
his higheft good : ? And what are 
the lail 1es of confcience, but this 

felf-condemnation? Would it 
not be evident to this being, that 
it is his hichett good, w hich ori- 
einally and ultimate] ly Jaid him 
under obligation to thun what- 
ever would make him mifer- 
able, and obferve that conduét 
which would make him happy ; 
that he could not be Slaruciede. 
or merit praite in any other pof- 
ible way ? 

If theie obfervations are true, 
it is obvious, that although many 
things might afford him prefene 
plasaare yet it he found they 

vere inconfiftent with his hic gh- 

en good on the whole, he w ould 
feel himfelt undgr obligation 
to deny himfelf thefe gratifica- 
tions. On the other hand, if he 
found that pain, and many other 
evils were neceffary to his great- 
eft happinefs on the whole, he 
would feel himfelf under obliga- 
tion to fubject himfelf volunta- 
rily to every fuch neceffary evil ; 
for, if it is his higheit good 
whic h obligates, then he is un- 
der obligation to do every thing 
which it requires. Bur it re- 
quires him to do every thing, 
which is neceflary to his hi: cheit 
good on the whole, during his 
exiftence. ‘Therefore, when- 


evel ‘ denying himtelf prefene 


le ature 
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pleafure, ar fubjecting himfelf 
io evil, are neceflary to his high- 
eft good during his exiftence, it 
requires it; or he is uncer obli- 
gation thus to act, and m rs con- 
duct in this manner to be blame- 
dels. 

ln like manner, if this being 
has a body ecompoted of va 
members, wherever the { 
one member is incontiftent with 
his higheft good on the 
he is under obligation to ampu- 
tate it. His hicheti good will 
require him to fubject the mem- 
bers to pain—to amputate them, 
or to treat them with care and 
tenderneis, in all inftances in 
which fuch treatment is necef- 
fary to his greatett happinefs, 

‘The above fuppotitions are 
applicable to the moral fyftem, 
which is compofed of a head 
and members. © God is the fu- 


r1Q vi ; 
} 


ate of 


~ hoie, 


preme head—intelligent crea- 
tures are the members. This 
fyfiiem may , therefore, be con- 


fidered as one entire moral per- 
fon, or being; having a tafte or 
serling and con! fequently capa- 
ble of happinefs. It is ev ident 
then, that the ereateft happinefs 
of this fyftem, or moral perfon, 
is the origin of all moral obliga- 
tion. very thing, which the 
higheft good requires, is bind- 
ing. It requires of God as the 
head, and of rational creatures 
as the members, that line of con- 
du& which is neceflary, and beft 
adapted to the greateit increate 
of happinets forever. Hence, 
moral obligation in God, and 
his intelligent creatures, has the 
fame origin. 
lt may now be inferred, that 
the requirements and prohibi- 
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tions of the divine law, are not 
the origin of moral obligation. 
We are not bound to love God 
becaufe it is required, nor under 
oblign ition to omit theft be- 
caule it is prohibited. Laws are 
not binding in any cafe what- 
ever, where we fhould not be 
under obligation, were there no 
law in exittence. If there were 
no requirement for us to love 
(sod with all the heart, and our 
neighbour as ourfelves, our ob- 
ligation to thefe exercifes would 
be in full force. Moral obliga- 
tion is antecedent to the confi- 
deration of law. Laws do not 
bind; they only require a faith- 
ful difcharge of all obligation 
on us, and prohibit whatever we 
are under obligation to omit; 
and the penalty is annexed to 
enforce a compliance herewith, 
That law is good which neither 
prohibits nor*vequires any thing, 
only thofe things which we were 
under previous obligation to o- 
mit or perform. And theuld it 
require, im any inftance, the per- 
formance of that which would 
bea violation of our obligation, 
wt would be unrighteous—we 
fhould be under no obligation 
to comply, but to act contrary 
to fuch requirement. All laws 
therefore which are good, are 
founded on the fame principles, 
aim at the fame ultimate end— 
the greateft public good’, and 
are inno fenfe, the origin of mo- 
ral obligation. 
lf any fhould here obj et, and 
fay, th: it the higheft good i is the 
origin of our obligation to obey 
moral precepts but not to ob- 
ferve poli tive law or inftitu- 
tions, it may be anfwered, that 


God 
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God never acts without reafon; 
and the good of the fyftem is the 
reaion why he Lpevoren poiitive 
infi.tutons. very pr itive n- 
fticution is either ter or againft 
the higheft good. No penton 
wil athnn the latter; he muft, 
theretore, concede to the for- 
mer. If a ponerse inititution 
is neceTarv to the public good, 
then the public g 
But whatever the public good 
requires, God is under obliga- 
tion to perform. He a there- 
fore, under obligation to ap- 
point as many potitive inftita- 
tions as are neceflary to the 
hicheft cood.. Andihat, whick 
izates Deity to appoint them, 
oblizates us tooblerve them. On 


0G b requit es it 


fuppofition, it would be imyurt- 


ous to the good of the tyttem 

for us to obierve potitive infii- 

tutions, divine authority would 
a ae 

not obligate us, unlefs divine au- 

thority can Jay us under obliga- 


tion to injure his kingdom, that 
is, make it our gris not to dif- 
t } 


charge our duty. It is true, that 
the writers on law in general 
make a dittinction between zaa- 
ie@ in fe,et male pre hibita, be- 
tween moral pP precepts and poti- 
tive inftitutions, and then fay, 
s¢ is the public good, or the fit- 
nels of th ings which o rblig ates us 
to obey the former; but it 1s the 
fupreme wid se: in ever¥ king- 

doin, which binds us to obferve 
the laner. But 1 query, whe- 
ther, for the reafons given, this 
fentiment is juft. A dittinétion 
ought to be made between mo- 
ral precepts and politive inftitu- 
tions, becaufe they differ im cer- 
rail reipects ; but this attords 
no reafea for any one to affirm 


our good, or the good of the {yf 


or believe, that the origin of our 
obligation to obferve the one, is 
not the fame with the origin of 
obligation to obferve the other, 
They ditfer, in thete refpects, 
among others. Mora! precepts 
will b torever neceffury to the 
hi; ghet t good. for the fame 
reafon the general good now re- 
quires, it “ve torever ig ulre us 
to love God with all the hears. 
Our chlienige, then, to oe v8 e 
them, will be eternal. Burt po- 
{itive inftitutions may be necef- 
fary at one time for the general 
good, and at another nor necef- 
fary, but be even againtt it. 
When this is the cafe, they may 
and ought to be fet afide. ‘The 
general goad, whi bh required 
their ay ppoint: nent in one a re. In 
another requires their abolition. 
Our obligation, therefore, to 
obferve thein, may not be per- 
petual, buttemporary. Again, 
we fee, that the tendency “i iito- 
ral precepis is to the good lot the 
fyitem. Reafon, without reve- 
lation, wouid teach us, that we . 
could in no way fo direcily pro- 
mote the happinefs of men, of 
fociety, and ot God’s kingdom, 
as by yielding a conttant obedi- 
ence to moral precepts. But 
reafon would not teach us, that 
every inttitution appointed in 
the word of God is neceflary to 








tem. This we learn by reve- 
lation. As we believe God 

pertect, and wiil not appoint a- 
ny inftitution, but what is necef- 
fary to the cood of his kingdom, 
whenever, by revelation, we are 
required to obierve miututions, 
we are jure they ave for the ge- 
neral good, and ihiat the gene val 
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good requires our obfervance of 


them; although, at the fame 
time, we fee no connection, per- 
haps, between them and the 
greateft good, and therefore dif- 
cern not the good which they do. 

However, I do net mean to be 
underitood, but that we may, 
and do fee much good aecru- 
ing from them. But this feems 
to be ce rtain, that without reve- 
lation, we fhould never have 
fuppofed thet {uch means were 
necetlary to the good of the 
wnoral f yitem. And till we have 

this information, we maft view 
or teel ourfelves under obliga- 
tion to obferve them. 

It may alfo be inferred, that 
divine authority is not the origin 
of moral obligation. God’s au- 
thority is a holy, righteous au- 
thority. Ww hy? Becaufe i it aims 
at, and centers ultim: ately i in the 
higheft good ; and requires only 
what the higheft good requires, 
Should divine authority enjoin 
on us the obfervance of that, 
which is incontiftent with his 
ewn glory or the good of the 
{yftem—would this be right, or 
thould we be under obligation 
to obey ? God is under obli: ga- 
tion to ufe his authority tor the 
general good only. If we are 
not obligated to do one thing 
and omit another, if fuch con- 
duct would be injurious to the 
fyitem, even on fuppofition it 
was enjoined by divine authori- 

: then it is evident, that divine 
cr aiiciey’ is not the grigin of ob- 
ligation. If it were, we fhou'd 
be bound to do or to omit what- 
ever it enjoined, however inju- 
rious it might be to the fyftem. 
Whatever the L nyeral go" xd re- 
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quires, we are bound to perform, 
and whatever we are bound to 
perform, divine aushority en~ 
joins. 

Again, it follows, that the fir- 
nefs of things is not the origin ef 
moral obligation. Some talk and 
write, as though the whole fyf- 
tem of morals was founded on 
the fitnefs of things. Yet what 
they mean by things and by fit- 
nefs, it is not eafy to determine. 
If by fitnefs, they mean the a- 
daptednefs and tendency of things 
to the highett good ultimately, 
and by unfitnets, the contrary, 
their meamng is eafily appre- 
hended. But do they not mean 
fomething very different from 
this? Elfe why. is it faid, that 
virtue is a good in itfelf confi- 
dered, and fin an evil in irfelf— 
that we determine what is good 
and what is evil, not by reafon, 
or viewing things in relation to 
fome end ubkimately; but by 
what 1s termed ctnkcience, ora 
moral fenfe? If this fe Meme is 
true, why do we ever ufe argu- 
ments to prove one thing to be 
good, and another evil? For, if 
all things are good, or evil in 
themfeives contidered, feparate 
trom any end, they are felt- evi- 
dent. And to ufe rational argu- 
ments to prove felf-evident pro- 
pofitions is of no advantage, and 
wholly abturd. According to 
this fcheme, we are under obli- 
gation to do ene thing and omit 
another, becauie fuch “conduet i 1s 
in itfeifright. At the fame time, 
if it is enquired, why it is right, 
no reafon can be offered ; vet, in 

nany cafes arguments are ied 
to prove, what isright, and what 
is Wrong Adtions are geod or 

e vil 
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evil in propornvion as they tend to 
promote or i yure the hicheft 
good ultimately. That action is 
fit, which has a good tendency, 
and that is unt, which has an 
eviltendency. Our obligation, 
then. does not arife from the ht- 
nefs of things abftractedly con- 
{ulered ; but trom the require- 
ments of the hicheit good, in re- 
lation to which all actions are 
ft or unfit according to their ten- 
dency. 

{t is further evident, that the 
worthinefs of beings is not the 
origin of moral obligation. — 
This will be obvious, by conti- 
derine what conf{titutes the worth 
or value of beings. ome thar 
is their capacity to enjoy and 
promote happinefs. If any be- 
inz is perfectly incapable of en- 
Joyings and ot b eing uled as a 
mean to promote happinefs, | 
afl, what 1s it good-for ? It muft 
be anfwered, it does no good, 
ami is, therefore an ufelefs, 
Of courie, 
the greateit happinefs or higheft 
good is the flandard by whicl A 
we are to try and eftimate the 
worth of all beings. By ‘cis 
ftandard we fhall find, that the 


s 


’ } > ‘ r c 
worth of bcings is greater or lefs 


i 
} 
i 


worthlefs exiftenc 


according to the meatfure ot hap- 
Aa they can enjoy, % and the 
deg ce ok hapj mets they can be 


a mean of promoting. 5o long 
as the value of beings is eftimat- 
ed by a certain ftandard, it is ra- 
tional to believe , thiat this itand- 
ard | IS the origin of our oblig: “= 
won, fo real dd eCvVecrTry being uc- 
cording to the nature and degree 
of his worth. 

bo tar as any being is capa- 
ble of ENJOY hg happ nets, and 


of being ufed as a mean to pre- 
mote it, in the fame proportion 
the increate of it is dependent on 
him, in one or both of thefe ref- 
pects ; in the fame fenfe, thatall 
ends «are dependent on means. 
| sity the higheft good will 
rege ure us tore rord all beings 
acct yrding to then worth; be- 
caufe this is neceflary to the 
higheft good; or, fhort of ma- 
nifefting fuch regard, we do not 
premote happinets to the extent 
of our abilines. But in this pro- 
portion we are evidently required 
tobe ufeful. Hence, itis not the 
worthinels of beings, but the 
go od of the fyftem, which ulu- 
inately ol liges us to treat every 
be.ng accord ing to his worth— 
rememt bering, that different kinds 
of worth are to be treated with 
ditferent kinds of re {pect. 
Having aie rtained the origin 
of moral ob! igation, we have tb 
enquire now refpecting i its mea- 
fure, whether all beings are un- 
der equal obligation. mc is Often 
faid, we are under infinite obli- 
g2tion to love God. Theterm 
oblig tion 1s ufed in this con- 
nection, to denote two things 
The worthinels of the ob ject 
be loved. With relpect to 
God, his worth is infinite. Were 
we then to love him wih the 
fame intinite love, which he ham 
jor himielf, our love would not 
exceed his worth. Yet when 
it is faid, we are under infinite 


obligation to love God, the mean- 


ing cannot be, that we are to 
exercife intinite love ; the phrafe, 
eo, re, is ufed to fignify the 
infinite worthinets of Jehovah. 
2. It is ufed to lignity the de- 


gree of love, which we ouglit 
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to exercife. And this is well 
expreffed ia fcripture, that we 
are to love God with all the 
heart; or in other words, to the 
extent of our abilities. This 
afcertains the meafure of obli- 
gation all intelligent beings are 
under. ‘Their obligation is equal 
to their abilities to promote hap- 
pinefs. ‘They are under obliga- 
tion to do all the good they can, 
or to advance the happinefs of 
the fyftem to the extent of their 
abiliues.. But certainly they are 
not under obligation to do more 
good than they can, or have abi- 
ities to perform. They are 
bound to do all that is required: 
the higheft good requires them 
to love God with all the heart 
—to exert all their abilities, to 
the utmoft, to increafe the hap- 
pinefs of the fyftem. Hence, as 
the abilities of fome are greater 
than the abilities of others, fome 





EN BEES 
MILLEN ARIANS, OR CHILIASTS. 
[From Mifs Adams’ “ View of Religions.’’] 


, ILLENARIANS, | or 

¥ & CuHILIAsts, a name gi- 
ven to thofe who, in the primi- 
tive ages, believed that the faints 
will reign on earth with Jefus 
Chrift a thoufand years. 

The former appellation is of 
Latin original, the latter of 
Greek, and both of the fame 
import. 

The Millenarians hold, that 
after the coming of Antichrift, 
and the deftroétion of all na- 
tions which thall follow, there 
fhall be a firft refurreétion of 
the juft alone. ‘That all who 
fhall be found upon earth, both 
good and bad, fhall conpnue 

Vol. ga No. ¢. 
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beings are under greater obliga- 
tion than others. The leoadad 
obligation, then, rifes from the 
loweft to the higheft—to that 
infinite obligation which Gad is 
under to increafe the happinefs of 
the fyftem for ever. 
As we can trace obligation 
back to no higher authority than 
the greateft good, having arrived 
there, we have found the origin 
of all moral obligation in God, 
and in intelligentcreatures. With 
this, the wall and authority of 
God, and the moral law, per- 
fe&tly harmonize. They are, 
therefore, perfectly holy and 
good. And fo far as creatures 
are obedient to this original au- 
thority, they are ufeful and hol 
—voluntarily co-workin with 
God and the bleffed Redeemer 
im advancing the increafing hap- 
pinefs of the moral fyftem. 


< 





alive; the good to obey the juft, 
who are cflen as their princes ; 
the bad to be conquered by the 
juft, and to be fubjeét to them. 
That Jefus Chrift will then de- 
fcend trom heaven in his glory. 
That the city of Jerufalem will 
be rebuilt, enlarged, embellith- 
ed, and its gates ftand open night 
and day. They applied to this 
new Jerufalem, what is faid in 
the Apoc. chap. xxi. and to the 
temple, all that is written in 
Ezek. xxxvi. Here, they pre- 
tended, Jefus Chrift will fix the 
feat of his empire, and reign a 
thoufand years, with the faints, 
patriarchs, and prophets, who 
Bbb w 
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will enjoy perfect and uninter- 
rupted felicity. 
‘The ancient Millenarians were 


divided in opinion; fome pre- 
tended, cn the faints fhould 
pafs their time in corporeal de- 
lights ; others, that they fhould 
only exercife themfelves in {pi- 
ritual pleafures. 

The opinions of fome cele- 
brated modern authors, con- 
cerning the Millennium, are as 
follow. 

Doctor Thomas Burnet and 
Mr. Whifton concur in affert- 
ing, that the earth will not be 
entirely confumed; but that the 
matter of which it confrfts, 
will be purified and refined; 
which the action of fire upon 
it will naturally effect. ‘They 
fuppofe, that from thefe maten- 
als thus refined, as from a fe- 
cond chaos, there will, by the 
will of God, arife a new crea- 
tion; and that the face of the 
earth, and lkewile the atmof- 
phere, will then be fo reftored, 
as to refemble what it original- 
ly was in the paradifaical itate ; 
aid conlequently, to render it a 
more delightful abode tor hu- 
man creatures than it is at pre- 
fent. ‘They urge for this pur- 


pofe the tollowing texts: 2 of 


Pet. iit. Neverth clefs we, 
poets Ad. to Ais promife, look 
for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
coufne/s. See alfo Matt. xiii. 
2g, 30. Luke xvii. 29, 3o. 
\cts. it. 21, &c. 

They both fuppofe, that the 
earth, thus beautufied and im- 
proved, thall be inttabited by 
thofe, who fhall inherit the tirft 


Ne 
relurrection, and fhall bere en- 


joy a very confiderable degree of 
happinefs; though not equal to 
that, which is to fucceed the ge- 
neral judgment; which judg- 
ment fhall, according to them, 
open, when the thoufand years 
are expired, mentioned in Rev. 
XX. 4. 

Though Mr. Fleming does 
not entirely agree with the above 
mentioned fcheme, he interprets, 
Rev. xx. 6, as referring to a 
proper refurreétion ; of which 
he fuppofes that the event, 
which is recorded in Matt. xxvil. 
32, was a pledge. He con- 
jectures, that the moft celebrat- 
ed faints, of the Old Teftament 
times, then arofe, and afcended 
with Chrift to heaven. Agree- 
able to this he apprehends, that 
the faints, who are to be fub- 
jeéts of the firft refurrection, 
will appear to fome of the inha- 
bitants of this earth, which may 
be the means of reviving reli- 
gion among them. Yet they 
will not have their abode here. 
But during the thoufand years, 
m which the kingdom of Chrift 
will have the higheft triumph on 
earth, they fhall be rejoicing 
with him in heaven, in a ftate 
of happinefs far fuperior to that 
which they enjoyed in a fepa- 
rate ftate; yet not equal to thar 
which is to be expected after the 
general judgment. To this pe- 
culiar privilege of the martyrs, 
and fome other eminent faints, 
he fuppofed St. Paul to have re- 
feral Phil. iii. g, TI. 


This author argues, that as 
there has been already a {pecial 
refurrection of the more emi- 
nent faints of the Old Tefta- 
ment; it is rational to conclude, 
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from the ideas we form of Chrift, 
as a juft and impartial judge, 
that the eminent faints of the 
New Teftament, who lived and 
died under fufferings, fhall be 
rewarded by a {pecial refurrec- 
tion to glory, when Chrift hall 
give univerfal peace aad prof- 
perity tothe church. 

Mr. Ray agrees, that there 
will bea renovation of the earth; 
and though he does not grant, 
as fome have fuppofed, the fame 
animals which once lived, fhall 
be raifed again, yet he fuppofes 
that other like animals will be 
created anew, as well as fimilar 
vegetables, to adorn the earth, 
and to fupport the animals, only 
in higher degrees of beauty and 
perfection than they ever before 
pofieiied. 

But he pretends not to deter- 
mine, whether this new earth, 
thus beautified and adorned, af- 
ter the general refurreCtion, fhall 
be the feat of a new race of 
men, or only remain as the ob- 
ject of contemplation to fome 
happy {pirits who may behold it, 
though without any rational ani- 
mals to inhabit it, as a curious 
plan of the moft exquifite me- 
chanifm. 

He argues, that the apoftle, 
fpeaking of the heavens and 
earth, fays, as a vefiure thou 
fralt fold them up, and they 
fhall be changed. \ Heb. i. 12. 
To be changed, is different from 
being annihilated and defwoyed. 
The earth fhall be transfigured, 
or its outward form changed, 
not its matter or fubftance de- 
ftroyed. 

Doétor Whitby fuppofes the 
Millennium to refer entirely to 
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the profperous ftate of the Chrif- 


tian church, after the convertion 
of the Jews. That then fhall 
begin a glorious and undifturbed 
reign of Chrift over both Jew 
and Gentile, to continue a thou- 
fand years. And as John the 
Baptift was Elias, becaufe he 
came inthe {pirit and power of 
Elias ; fo {hall this be the church 
of martyrs, and ef thofe who 
have not received the mark of 
the beafz, becaute the {pirit and 
purity of the times of the primi- 
tive martyrs fhall return. 

He argues, that it would be 
a great detriment to the glorified 
faints, to be brought down to 
dwell upon earth, in the moft 
pleafing form which it can be 
{uppofed to put on. 

That itis contrary to the ge- 
nius of the Chriftian religion, 
to fuppofe it built on temporal 
promiles. For the Chniftian is 
reprefented as one, who is en- 
tirely dead to the world, and 
whofe converfation is in hea- 
ven. Phil, tii, 19, 

Mr. Worthington’s fcheme 
is, that the gofpel, being in- 
tended to reftore the ruins of the 
fall, will gradually meliorate the 
world, till, by a train of natural 
confequences, under the influ- 
ence of divine providence and 
grace, it is re(tored toa paradifai- 
cal ftate. He fuppofes this plan 
is already advanced through fome 
important ftages, of which he 
thinks the amendment of the 
earth’s natural {tate at the de- 
luge, which, with Dr. Sherlock, 
he maintains to have been a ve- 
ry confiderable one. He con- 
fiders all improvements in learn- 
ing and arts, as well as the pro- 
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pagation of the gofpel, among 
the heathen nations, as the pro- 
cefs of this fcheme. But he ap- 
prehends much greater advances 
are to be made about the year 
of Chrift, 2000, when the Mil- 
lennium will commence; which 
fhall be, according to him, fuch 
a glorious ftate as Dr. Whitby 
fuppofes : but with this addition- 
al circum‘tance, that after fome 
interruption from the iaft effects 
of wickednefs by Gog and Ma- 
gog, this fhal] terminate in the 
yet nobler ftate of the new hea- 
ven, and the new earth, fpoken 
of in Rev. xxi. xxii. which he 
fuppofes will be abfolutely pa- 
radife reftored. And that all 
natural and moral evil fhall be 
banifhed from the earth, and 
death itfelf fhall have no further 
place. But good men fhall con- 
tinue in the higheft rectitude of 
ftate, and in the greateft ima- 
ginable 7 of terreftrial feli- 
city, till the coming of Chrift, 
and univerfal judgment, clofe this 
beautiful ont delightful fcene, 
08 feveral thoufand years 

ence. Indeed, be feems to in- 
timate fome apprehenfion, that 
the confummation of all things 
will happen about the year of the 
world, 25,920; the end of the 
great year, as the Platonics cal- 
led it, when the equinoxes fhall 
have revolved, ‘The reafoning, 
by which thefe we Ty are 
fupported, are too diffufe to be 
reprefented. 

Mr. Lowman agrees with 
Dr. Whitby, in fuppoting the 
feripture defcription of the Mil- 
lennium to be figurative; repre- 


fenting the happy ftate of the 
church upon its deliverance from 
the perfecution, and corruption 
of the third period. 

He fuppofed the book of Re- 
velation, after the fifth chapter*, 
to be a prophetic reprefentation 
of the moft remarkable events, 
which were to befal the Chrif- 
tian church, from that time to 
the confummation of all things. 

He divides the remainder into 
feven periods. The firft of 
which, reprefented by the /ea/s, 
fhews, according to him, the 
ftate of the church under the 
heathen Roman emperors, from 
the year 95 to 323. 

The fecond period, which is 
that of the trumpets, according 
to him, relates to what was to 
happen in the Chriftian church, 
A. D. 337, to 750, when the 
Mahometan conquefts ceafed in 
the weft. 

The third period, according 
to him, reprefents the ftate of 
the church and world, in the 
time of the laft head of the Ro- 
man government, 7. ¢. under the 
Popes, for 1260 years, viz. from 
A. D. 756, to 2016. Each of 
the vials, which are poured out, 
he fuppofes to denote fome great 
judgment upon the Papal king- 
dom. 

The fixth and feventh vza/s 
he fuppofes are yet to come, and 
that the feventh will complete the 
final deftruction of Rome. 

The fourth period is that of 
a thoufand years, or the Millen- 
nium, in which the church will 
be m a most profperous {tate, 


A. D. 2000 to 3000. So that 
the 


* He considers the fourth and fifth chapters, as only introductory to 
the prophetic part of the book. 
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the feventh chiliad is to bea kind 
ot fabbath. 

The fifth period is the renew- 
ed invafion of the enemies of the 
church, for a fhort time, not de- 
fned, but which is to end in 
their final extirpation and ruin. 
Chap. xx. 7, 10. 

‘The fixth period is the gene- 
ral refurre€tion, and final judg- 
ment, chap. xx. 11, 15, which 
terminate 

In the feventh grand period, 
in which the faints are repre- 
fented as fixed in a ftate of ever- 
lafting triumph and happinefs in 
the heavenly world. Chap. xxi. 
i ¢ 

Br. Cotton Mather fuppof- 
ed, that the conflagration would 
take place at Chritt’s fecond per- 
fonal coming. ‘That after this 
great event, God will create new 
heavens, anda new earth. The 
raifed faints will inhabit the new 
heaven, attending on our Savi- 
our there, and receiving incon- 
ceivable rewards for their fer- 
vices and fufferings for his fake. 
The new earth will be a para- 
dife, and inhabited by  thofe, 
who fhall be caught up to meet 
the Lord, and be with him in 
fafety, while they fee the earth 
flaming under them. They hall 
return to the new carth, pot- 
fefs it, and people it with an off- 
fpring, who thall be finlefs and 
deathlefs. The raifed faints, in 
the new heavens, who will nei- 
ther marry, nar be given in 
marriage, but be equal to the 
angels, will be fent down from 
time to time, to the new earth, 
to be teachers and rulers, and 
have power over nations. And 
the will of God will be done on 


earth as itis in heaven. This 
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difpenfation will continue at leaft 
for a thoufand years.. There 
will bea tranflation from the new 
earth to the new heavens, ei- 
ther fucceffively during the thou- 
fand years, or all at once, after 
the termination of that period. 
Dr. Bellamy fuppofed, that 
the Millennium will be a glori- 
ous fcene of Chnift’s fpiritual 
reign on earth; when univerfal 
peace fhall prevail; wars, fa- 
mines, and all defolating judg- 
ments be at an end; induftry 
fhall flourifh, and all luxury, 
intemperance, and extravagance 
be banifhed. ‘Then this globe 
will be able to fuftain with food 
and raiment, a number of inha- 
bitants immenfely greater than 
ever dwelt upon it at a time. 
And if all thofe fhall, as the 
fcripture afferts, know the Lord, 
from the leaf? to the greateft, 
and the Lecbsladge of the Lard 
fill the earth as the waters da 
the fea, for athoufand years to- 
gether, it will naturally come to 
pafs, that there will be more 
faved in thofe thoufand years, 
than ever before dwelt upon the 
face of the earth from the foun- 
dation of the world. 
Some underftand the thou- 
fand years in the Revelation, a- 
greeable to other prophetical 
numbers in that book, a day for 
a year. By that rule, as the 
fcripture year contains 360 days, 
the thouland years will amount 
to 360,c00 years; in which 
there might be millions faved, to 
one which has been loft. But 
if this glorious period is to laft 
only a thoufand years literally, 
there may be many more faved 
than loft. 
Mr 
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Mr. Epiror, 


ur third num- 
4, in his zeal 
for revelation, sdenied that 
there is any ev cence from the 
light of natere, and without re- 
velation, that God is good: he 
feems to believe that there is more 
mifery in the world than happi- 
nefs, and that from hence it will 
follow, that there is more evi- 
dence that God is evil, chan that 
he is good; but that if it were 
ever fo manifeft, that there is 
more h appinels in the world 
than mifery, yet it would not 
thence follow that God is good, 
becaufe the infliction of need/e/s 
mifery on creatures will prove 
hi: a perfeatly evil, as much as 
the beftowment of happinefs will 
prove him perfectly good; and 
trom bence concludes, rather 
fuddenly | think, that of all argu- 
ments to prove the moral pertec- 
tion of God, though much re- 
lied on by the eminent writers he 
mentions, t#at derived from the 
good enjoyed in the world is, 
perhaps, the weakeft. If it be 
true, indeed, that the mifery in- 
fiéted on creatures is needle/s, 
and the writer proceeds on that 
ground, then his conclution, that 
there is as much evidence that 
God is evil as there is that he is 
sood, is jult; and that, whether 
the happinefs enjoyed be greater 
than the mifery inflicted or lefs. 
But, in order to make out his 
conclufion, that there is no evi- 
dence from the light of nature, 
and without revelation, that God 
iS ; good, he fhould not have /up- 
pojed merely as he has.done, but 
proved that the miferv inflicted 
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on creatures in this world js 
needlefs; or, at leaft, he thould 
have been certain that there is no 
ood evidence to the contrary. 
For, if it can be made appear, 
apart from revelation, that the 
miferv inflicted on men in this 
world is needful, or, confidering 
the characters of men, even ju/?, 
then the exiftence of milery will 
not, in the leaft, obfcure the evi- 
dence, derived from the happinefs 
beftowed, that God 3 is good.— 
The quettion is not, whether 
men, in their depraved aad fallen 
fate. would, without che aid of 
revelation, in fad?, diicern the 
evidence there is, that the natural 
evil exifting in the world is a juft 
retribution for their wicke ‘nefs? 
for there may, iv the nature of 
things, be abundant evidence of 
this truth; and yet men, whofe 
character is, that they like not 
to retain God in their know- 
ledge, may be fo given over to an 
undifcerning mind, as never to 
perceive that evidence in fact, 
however obvious it might be, 
were they difpofed to admit it— 
Their loving darknefs rather 
than light, and their refufing to 
come to the light, may effectually 
prevent the perception of light, 
but will be a poor proof of its 
non-exiftence. But the queftion 
is really this, can it be fairly 
made out to men who are willing 
to admit the evidence, without 
the aid of revelation, that the 
evils fuffered in this world are 
needful or juftly merited? To 
do juftice to this important and 
difheult fubjet would require a 
volume: it thall be fufficient for 
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me to fuggeft, an this occafion, 
a few principles which ought, 
perhaps, to govern our opinion 
on the queftion. 

1. It will be admitted, by thofe 
with whom I[ contend, as an un- 
deniable truth, that all things that 
take place in time, confidered as 
events, are dependent on a caufe 
of their exiftence ; and that all 
fecond caufes derive the whole of 
their energy from the firft caufe ; 
and that thts truth is difcoverable 
by the light of nature. But if 
this fhould be denied, there would 
be no evidence from the happi- 
nefs or mifery of which men are 
the fubjeéts, that God is either 
good or evil, or indeed that he 
exilts. 

2. ‘That, particularly, all the 
natural evils which men fuffer, 
whether from their own agency 
or from the agency of others, or 
from involuntary caufes, are pro- 
duced by the aét of God, as real- 
ly and as effectually as thofe 
which are produced by him im- 
mediately or without the inter- 
vention of means. 

3. It is agreeable to the com- 
mon fenfe of mankind, that we 
deferve to fuffer all thofe evils 
which we voluntarily, unnecef- 
farily, and knowingly bring up- 
on ourfelves. Thus, if a man, 
having the exercife of reafon, 
fhould voluntarily precipitate 
himfelf into Aftna, into the 
ocean, or down a precipice, with 
a view to deftroy himfelf, or 
fhould hang himfelf, or cut his 
own throat; or if he thould pro- 
digally throw away the means 
of enjoyment, put all at hazard 
on the caft of a die, and reduce 
hindelf to want and wretched- 
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nefs; or fhould ruin his health, 
and deftroy his conftitufton, by 
a courfe of intémperance and 
diffipation ; or fhould, prompted 
by avarice, revenge, Or any other 
bafe paffion, fubject himfelf to 
cruel hardfhips and) fufferings, © 
and of long contigagwace, both 
by land and iea, the v@tee of man- 
kind would be, He deferves his 
fate—no one is to blame bit 
himfelf. And though it be true, 
as it certainly is, that all thefe 
evils and fobhesings: confidered 
as events, are produced by the 
divine agency and difpofal, yet 
it is equally true, that men in 
— of {ober fenfe, and whofe 
veads have not been turned by 
metaphyfical fubtletres, have ne- 
ver imagined that the exiftence 
of thefe evils obfcures the evi- 
dence we have of God’s good- 
nefs from his works of creation 
and providence. ‘Thefe evils, 
then, which compofe, perhaps, 
the greater part of thofe to which 
our race is fubject in this world, 
may be laid wholly out of the 
queftion. 

4. It is a-littate of common 
fenfe, that the intereft of one, 
circumftances being equal, is as 
valuable in itfelf, and to fociety, 
as the intereft of another; and 
that the intereft of a eommunity 
is more valuable than the intereft 
of any individual of which it is 
compofed, in proportion as it 
embraces more or lefs of being ; 
and confequently, that he who 
would promote his own private 
intereft at the expence of his 
neighbour’s, who is as good as 
himfelf, is unjuft and baie; that 
he who would do it by facrificing 


the intereft of the Coane to 
which 
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which he belongs, is ftill, in pro- 
portion to the greatnels ‘and ex- 
tent of that community, more 
unjuft and bafe; and if it em- 
braces the whole of intellectual 
exiftence, that he is, beyond all 
thought or expreflion, vile and 
contemptible. And itis a dictate 
of common fenfe, that fuch ene- 
mies to fociety ought to be treat- 
ed as enemies by fociety; and 
that it is fit and right that the re- 
feutment of fociety fhould dif- 
play itfelf, by inflicting fuch evil 
or punifhment on the “offenders, 
as (hall be fufficient to fecure the 
public intereft from injury or 
donzer; and fuch punifhment all 
Imp. ardal and good men will ap- 
prove, and the belt the mot. 
Under this head will be ranked 
all thofe neceflary punifhments 
aid pains inflicted by one man, 
for the violation of his rights, 
upon another, in a ftate of na- 
ture; and all fuch as are infliét- 
ed on offenders by fociety, for 
violations of the laws framed to 
fecure the rights of individuals, 
or of the community., If, by 
virtue of thefe laws, upon a ju- 
dicial decifion, the property of 
the unjuft man, or oppreffor, is 
taken to compenfate the injury 
he has done to his weak neigh- 
bour—the thief, or robber, who 


has placed himielf in a {tate of 


war with the individuals of fo- 
ciety indifcriminately, is not only 
deprived of property, but of per- 
fonal liberty, for the public fafe- 
ty—the murderer is hanged by 
the neck till he is dead and re- 
bels againft the commnamity, as 
fuch, are fubjected to the ax of 
juftice, or beaten down by the 
arms of the ftate; all men, ex- 





cept the fufferers, and perhaps 
even they, and efpecially all a 
wife and the good will fay it is 
juft, it is right, and will add their 
amen to the fentence of the law 
amd its execution. Now then, 
let common fenfe determine whe. 
ther the exiftence of thefe necef- 
fary evils be a reproach to the 
government of kings and magif- 
trates who inflict them, or to the 
gape and character of 

yod, by whom kings reign and 
princes decree juftice; or whe- 
ther it be not an honour to both, 
proving inconteftibly that they 
are jut and good. ‘This clafs of 
evils, for in themfelves they are 
fo, m may therefore be alfo laid 
out of the quettion. 

5. Allinen capable of action, 
even the beft, have, in innumer- 
able inftances, ina greater or 
lefs degree, wronged their fellow 
men, by depriving them either 
ot life, Jiberty, property, or re- 
putation, and under {uch circum- 
ftances, that the laws of fociety 
could not reach them. Now, 
if it would be juft for the magif- 
trate to infli@ pains and puniih- 
ments in thefe cafes, were itin his 
power ; it would be equally jutt 
in Godto do it, by his own hand, 
without the intervention § of 
means. If 2 man, under the co- 
ver of darknets, affaffinates his 
neighbour, attacks the chatftity 
of his wife or daughter, for 
which it might be jul for the 
m: agit trate to > punith the offend- 
er, if known, withdeath; would 
it not be equally juft im ‘God to 
{trike han dead with a fudden 
ftroke, or to caufe him to linger 
under the torture of an incur- 
able difeafe, as his wifdom fhould 

dictate ? 





























djftate? Was it ever thought a. 
reproach to the divine character 
or government, that God was 

pleated to ftrike Herod with a 
loathfome difeafe, after a life of 
horrid crimes, for which he had 
deferved a thoufand deaths, from 
the hands of men, and after he 
had vilely flanderéd the Deity, by 
accepting the impious tribute of 
divine honours to himfelf? If 
fuch men as thefe were to live 
for ever on earth, to difturb the 

peace and order of fociety with 
impunity, earth would be con- 

verted into hell: fo that God ap- 

pears not only juft in inflicting 

fuch evils, (and whocan tell how 

great a proportion of the fufter- 

ings of men are to be referred to 

this fource?) but his goodnefs in 

maintaining that order, which is 

vilible in the work, is clearly il- 

luftratel and proved. Thefe 

jufferings, then, may alfo be laid 

out of the queftion. 

6. As to thofe fufferings to 
which individuals are fubje& 
from the malevolence of evil 
men, though they differ, in cir- 
cumftances, from thofe which 
are produced by fecond caufes, 
which are involuntary; yet, as 
they affect the fufferers, they 
muft be viewed as fubftantiall 
the fame: they are not hiaeh, 
indeed, from thofe who imme- 
diately inflict them; but, conti- 
dering themas the effect of God’s 
agency and difpofal, they may 
be deferved from him ; and if the 
are, it is certain God may ole 
what agents or means he pleafes 
to produce them.. All the evils, 
then, which remain to be confi- 
dered, are either thofe whichGod 
brings to pafs, under the opera- 
Vol. I. No. ¢. 
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tion of the general laws by which 


he governs the moral na- 
tural world, or thofe which ei- 
ther are, or, from our narrow 
views, are fuppofed to be,. pro- 
duced by miore {pecial interpofi- 
tions. 

No inconfiderable part of the 
evils which men endure confifts 
in remorfe of confcience and 
forebodings of future wrath, on 
account of their fiis.—Con- 
fcience, being the judgment we 
form of our own actions, confi- 
dered as virtuous Or vicious, ac- 
companied with prefent pleafure 
or pain, and a prefage of future 
retribution from God, is an im- 
portant law, by which God go- 
verns the moral world: itiscom- 
mon to all men; it is not ac- 
quired by ftudy and improve- 
ment; but it ts congenial with 
our natures, and ufually operates 
moft powerfully in the early 
part of life, before its voice is 
filenced, or its teftimony per- 
verted by a courfe of vice and 
impiety. _ It is, im the expreflive 
language of {cripture, the candle 
of the Lord which fearcheth 
the inward parts of the belly; 
it is, in its genuine actings, and 
efpecially in reference to the 
more enormous crimes, the fen- 
tence or judgment of God, that 
they who commit them are wor- 
thy of death; and we are natu- 
rally, and almoft neceffarily, led 
to believe, what the word of 
God téaches, that if our heart 
condemn us, God is greater than 
cur hedtt, and knoweth all 





things; and thatyf it condemn 
us not, we have confidence to- 
wards God. Under the power-~ 
ful operation of this principle, 
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men, in all ages and nations, 
have had forebodings of future 
mifery. With what other furies 
was Oreftes tormented for mur- 
dering his mother, than the rav- 
ings of an acculing confcience ? 
What but the apprehenfions of 
the righteous judgment of God, 
ailing trom a condemning con- 
fcience, created, in the Pagan 
world, the hctions of Orcus and 
Hades, as a place of future tor- 
ment for impious men, with Mi- 
nos and Rhadamanthus, judges 
mflexibly juft to decide the fate 
of men in the future ftate ?—- 
Now, the torments of an accuf- 
ing corfcience, however fevere, 
never, | prefuime, created a be- 
tief that God was cruel or unjuft, 
m annexing them, by a general 
law, to the perpetration ot wick- 
ednels ; becaule they are always 
attended with a conviction, that 
not only thofe chat are actually 
felt, but much greater are de- 
ferved: on the contrary, the an- 
nexation of pain to wicked, and 
of pleafure to virtuous actions, 
by a general law, is a clear de- 
monftration to the reafon of man, 
that God is an eneiny to wicked- 
nefs, and a friend to virtue or 
goodnels ; becaufe, it powerfuliy 
icnds to prevent the one, and pro- 
mote the other; and it does this, 
not only as that pain or pleafure 
is a prefent, but alfo an anticipa- 
von of a future reiribution.—In 
ecueral, it may be fufficient to 
obierve, that whaiever particular 
evils other general laws, by which 
the moral world is governed, 
produce, yet the fublervency of 
tavte evils to the general good is 
as wnaniteft as m the caie which 
hus now been contidered. 


7. It is obvious to every re- 
flecting mind, that the general 
laws, by which the natural world’ 
is governed, are admirably cal- 
pr te to maintain univerial or- 
der through the fyftem. ‘The 
law by which all bodies gravitate 
towards a center—that which 
produces the revolution of the 
feafons,and the alternation ot day 
and night—that which produces 
the motion of the winds and tides, 
&c. are, on all hands, agreed to 
be effential to the exiftence or 
happinefs of man, and the other 
creatures with which the earth 
and the fea are replenifhed: and 
it is equally obvious, that they 
often . sadibvee to individuals, 
under particular circumftances, 
pain and fuffering. ‘The law of 
gravitation, which is of equal 
importance in the natural, as the 
law of love is in the moral world, 
will break a man in pieces who 
falls from a precipice. The 
froft of winter, which heaves 
and breaks up the firm earth, and 
prepares it be culture and in- 
creafes its fertility the enfuing 
{ummer, will foon injure and de- 
{troy the texture of the human 
body, if expofed, defencelets, to 
its power. The fervid heat of 
the f{ummer’s-fun, which ripens 
the harveft, will produce fatigue 
and languor to the labourer, who 
is long expofed to its operation. 
The light, which is the firft born 
of material exiftences, and the 
moft expreflive fymbol of that 
irradiation from the fun of righ- 
teouf{neis, which is the life and 
glory of the moral world, will 
produce pain and blindnefs to one 
who views itdireétly in its fource. 
Darknefs, which, by taking trom 
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eur view the objects of fight, is 
favourable to the repofe of the 
animal world, may, to one who 
walks in it, be an occatfion of 
ftumbling. The tempeft, which 
agitates the fea and the air, and 
keeps them and the earth pure 
and falubrious, and fit for the 
fupport of animal nature, may 
{weep away the labour of man, 
or plunge the feaman in the o- 
cean. Allthis will convince us 
that the common good is the ob- 
jeCtof thefe general laws, and that 
though each individual {hares in 
that good, he has no reafon to 
expect that the world will for 
him be removed out of its place. 
Even the gocdne/s of God to in- 
dividuals is evident, by the pain 
which is excited by various ob- 
jects, which might injure or de- 
itroy them. Has not the man 
who has experienced painful fen- 
fations when he eats or drinks to 
excefs fo as to injure the body, 
and delichtful fenfations when he 
eats and drinks with moderation, 
yeafon to conclude that God, 
who conftituted fuch a law, 
feeks his good in the very pain he 
inflicts? Can a perfon who has 
found by conftant experience the 
neceflity of fire for the fupport 
of life conclude, thatGod delights 
to make his creatures miferable, 
hecaufe, on putting his fingers 
into the blaze of a candle in his 
infancy, he has experienced its 
terrible effeéts ; efpecially when 
he confiders that he was effectu- 
ally taught, as by a divine voice, 
to avoid the touch of fire in fu- 


ture, as an objeét which would 
foon deftroy the body? Would 
he do right in forming the fame 
conclufion, becaufe, by a fimi- 
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lar law, God is pleafed, in a 
fenfation of loathing impreffed 
on the olfactory nerve, to give 
notice of the prefence of noxi- 
ous invifible effluvia, that he 
might {peedily avoid its hurtful 
effets? On the contrary, does 
not the fame kindnefs appear in 
this as in the delightful fenfa, 
tion excited by effluvia from the 
flowers of fpring? But could 
not God give his angels charge 
‘iterally to bear us up in their 
hands, lef? at anytime we frould 
daft our foot againfi a _fiene ? 
Dovbtiefs; but in this cafe we 
fhould have much lefs occafion 
for the exercife of our faculties, 
fhould be lefs acquainted with 
the objects around us, and fhould 
not improve by difcipline. Bug 
could not God have reyealed t@ 
us the internal nature of things 
by fome other way than by pain, 
ful experience? Yes, if he had 
alfo made us capable of under- 
ftanding that revelation; but it 
is difficult to conceive how one 
that is born-tnto the world like 
a wild le colt should be ca- 
pable, without previous improve- 
ment, of underftanding any o- 
ther revelation than oh made 
by pleafure and pain. But Gog 
could have made us with the per- 
fection of angels, who were ever 
placed above the reach of pain; 
true, and fo he might with the 
imperfection of moies and bats, 
who are fubject to pain as well 
as we; it is enough to excite our 
gratitude that he has made us, 
weak as we are in our begin- 
ning, capable of the higheft uin- 
provement, of contemplating 
God our maker, and of bearin 

his bleffed image. But is it Ju 

or 
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for God to infli& thefe pains 
upon us by the laws of nature? 
I anfwer yes, rft. it we deferve 

them, and that we do is, I think, 
clear to all, from confiderations 
like thofe which have been ad- 
duced under the former particu- 
lars. 2d. If they are fuited to 
our ftate of being i in this world, 

and, when duly attended to, cal- 
culated to promote on the whole 
our own happinefs, as they clear- 
lv are. And, 3d. If, as is evident, 

they are the refult of thofe laws 
which all agree are promotive of 
the common good. 

8. As to thofe evils which ei- 
ther are, or, from our narrow 
views, are fuppofed to be, pro- 
duced by more fpecial interpoti- 
tions, T have only to remark, 
that the reafons of the divine 
conduct being lefs known, we 
may not be able fo fully to per- 
ceive the equity and fitnefs of it; 
but from what we do know ot 
the reafons of the divine can- 
duét, in the produétion of na- 
tural evil, viewed in the various 
lights in which I haye endea- 
youred to place it, we may fairly 
conclude, f rom analogy,that they 
are the fame in the former cafes 
as in the latter. On the whole, 
it will appear, [ truft, from what 
has been cbferved, that the na- 
tural evil which exifts in the 
world does not in the leaft ob- 
{cure the evidence that God is 
apy: derived from the happinefs 





1¢ actually beftows on men in gladnefs. 
this world; and that notwith- ; 
: SCRAP. 


ET us be fully perfuaded, 
that as death leaves us, fo 
padgment will find us; and that 





ftanding the refinements of fome 
theologians, the divine writers, 
in celebrating the praifes of God 
for the m: uny “vifible marks of his 
goodnefs in the works of crea- 
tion and providence, have fpoken 
the common fenfe of all impar- 
tial men in all ages and nations; 

and that it is equally true now 
as formerly, that the heavens 
declare the glory of the Lord, 
and the firmament fheweth his 
handy work—that day unto day 
uttereth {peech, and night unto 
night fheweth knowledge—and 
that there is no {peech ner 
language, however barbarous, 
where their wpiceis not heard— 
that the earth is fujl of God's 
goodne/s, and fo is the great 
and wide fea—that the invift- 

ble things of him, from the cre- 


ation of the world, are clearly 


feen, being underficad by the 


things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead, fa 
that heathens, as well as others, 
were withoni excufe, Pee» 
that when they knew God they 
glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful: and 
that, though, in the days preced- 
ing the preaching of the gofpel 
God Suffered the nations to 
walk in their own ways, yet he 
left not himfelf without wit- 
ne/s, in that he did good and 
gave them rain from heaven, 
and fruitful feafons, filling 
their hearts with feod and 





as judgment finds us, fo our cha- 
racters will be forever. 
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The following is an Attempt to explain a few Expreffions of 


Scriptu e. 


If it jrall be thought worthy to be inferted in your 


Magazine, it will probably encourage to farther Attempts 
tempts of this Kind, under tie Title o/, Explanatory Notes on 
R. 


Scripture Texts. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES, &c. 


Philippians u. 13. “* For it zs 
God who worketh in you, 
both to will and to do.” 

T may be a queftion, where- 

in working in men to wi//, 
differigy from works in them to 
do; or whether this be not oneand 
the fame thing? What does God 
do more than to influence and 
excite the will? Nothing is want- 
ing but a will or choice. Man 
really does nothing but exert a€ts 
of will. In this, all fin aétively 
confifts. Theretore to w7// and 
to do, feem to be precifely the 
fame thing. 

Solution. By willing is in- 
tended a prefent difpotition, de- 
fire and choice to praétife, exe- 
cute, or do what is yet future, 
and looked forward to by the 
mind. In this fenfe, men often 
will what they do not, and much 
more than they do, when they 
are called actually to execute 
what they willed; they fail of 
doing what they fincerely defired 
and willed to do. In this fenfe, 
the apoftle Paul is to be under- 
ftood, when he fays, Rom, vii. 
15. ‘* What I would, that I do 
not.” He did not come up to 


that degree of holy practice, 
which, when he looked forward 
o it, he defired and chofe.— 
Vhen he came to the trial, ac- 
\ally to put what he defired and 





willed into execution, he always 
fell fhort of what he would ; of 
what he had before, in this fenfe, 
willed. God works in men to “ 
do jult fo far as he gives them a 
heart or will, actually to execute 
ar.| accomplifn what they have 
willed, while it was at a diftance 
and future. 

This may be well illuftrated 
by the fame apoftle’s words, 2 
Cor. viii. 11. ** Now, therefore, 
perform the doing of it; that as 
there was a readinefs tc will, fo 
there may be a performance al- 
fo.” Here willing and doing are 
diftinguifhed ; and the propriety 
of it is eafily feen: yet doing 
really means no’ more than wil- 
ling, or going on to will, and 
actually execute what they had, 
in a fenfe, already willed. God 
had worked in them a readine/s 
to will, Andhe muft go on to 
work in them, to do what they 
had thus willed, otherwife they 
never would perform what they 
once willed and determined. to 


do. 


1 Tim, iv. 16. ‘* Take heed to 
thyfelf, and to thy doéfrine; 
continue in them; for in do- 
ing this, thou fhalt both fave 
thyfelf, and them that hear 
thee.” 


THAT Timothy thould fave 
himéelf, 
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himnfelf, that is, obtain falvation, 
hy being faithtul to Chrift, and 
to himlelf, and by faithfulnefs 
to his hearers, in preaching and 
inculcating the true and import- 
ant doétrines and duties of the 
eofpel, there can be no doubt. 
}c is a propofition evidently true, 
and eafy to be underftood. But 
it is more dificult to conceive 
what certain conneétion there 
could be, between this his preach- 
ing and faithfulnefs, and the fal- 
vation of them who heard him. 
It is certain, that al! thofe who 
were the hearers of the apoftle 
Paul, and even of Chrift -him- 
felf, did not believe, and confe- 
quently were not faved. There 
does not appear to he any certain 
connection between the moft 
faithful, laborious preaching of 
the gofpel, and the falvation of 
all the hearers, but the contra- 
ry; fuch preachers are a favour 
of death unte death to many. 

It has therefore been fuppofed, 
that when the apoftle fays to 
Timothy, “in fodoing thou fhalt 
{ave thote who hear thee ;” the 
meaning is, that this was the 
oft probable and likely way to 
fave his hearers; and he might 
reafonably ope, that he fhould 
be the inftrument of faving /ome 
of them at leaft. But this expo- 
fition is not fatisfatory. It ma 
be afked, What warrant there is 
thus to lower down a ftrong and 
peremptory affertion, and make 
xx only a probable conjecture? 
When the pen of infpiration af- 
ferts a connection between one 
thing and another, the conclu- 
fion is certain. It is afferted, 
that if Timothy would do his 
duty, he thould fave thofe who 


heard him. A certain and in. 
fallible connection cannot be 
more ftrongly expreffed. The 
falvation of thofe who heard Ti- 
mothy is as exprefily afferted as 
his own falvation, upon his com- 
plying with the exhortation. All 
fuppote that the apoitle promifes 
Timothy, that upon his com- 
plying with the duty enjoined, he 
thould certainly be faved. Ie 
would indeed be doing violence 
to his words, to put any other 
meaning upon them. And why 
is it not equally true, with ref- 
pect to the other part of the fen- 
tence? If it were true, “that by 
doing what he was exhoried to 
do, he fhould fave himfeif, it 
muft be true, that he fhould fave 
thofe who heard him; becaufe 
both are equally afferted in the 
fame words. 

Perhaps all the difficulty may 
be removed by attending to the 
meaning of the word HEAR, or 
who they were who /eard Ti- 
mothy, faithfully preaching and 
inculcating the pure doctrines 
and duties of Chriftianity. The 
natural and common meaning 
of Acaring,in this connection, 1s 
underftanding and receiving the 
truth in the love of it, and cor- 
dially complying with the duty 
inculcated. _The word hear, is 
often ufed in this fenfe, in fcrip- 
ture. “ Hear, and your fouls 
fhall live.” Ifai. lv. 3. “« He that 
heareth you, heareth me; and 
he that de/pifeth you, de{pifeth 
me.” Luke x. 16. ‘ He that is 
of God, Aearéth God’s words 
Ye therefore Acar them not, be 
caufe ye are not of God.” Joh 
viii. 47. “ He that knous? 
God, Aeareth us. He tha!s 
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not of God, heareth us not.” 
I Joho iv. 6. In a number of 
other places, the word is ufed in 
this fente. 

The fenfe of this paflage may 
be expreffed in the following pa- 
raphrafe. ‘* Take the utmoft 
care with regard to your own 
temper and conduct. See to it 
that you are, in heart and life, 
really conformed to the gofpel. 
Ke qn your guard againft error. 
Spare no pains that you may 
underftand and embrace the true 
and pure doctrines of the gofpel, 
which are all important and con- 
fiftent. Make it your bufinefs 
to teach thefe faving truths ; for 
by faithfully doing this, you fhall 
fecure your own falvation, and 
be the happy inftrument of fav- 
ing all who underftand and cor- 
rn embrace what you fhall 
teach.”” 

It is matter of the higheft con- 
cern to every minifter of Jefus 
Chrift, that he does underftand 
and declare all the counfel of 
God; that he preaches thofe 
pure, /aving truths of the gof- 
pel, which will certainly fecure 
the falvation of all who receive 
them. In this way only can he 
acquit himfelf, whether thofe to 
whom he preaches hear him, or 
whether they forbear. 

There is reafon to fuppofe, 
that many profeffed preachers of 
the gofpel, have preached doc- 
trines which, being embraced, 
will not fave but deftroy men. 
When the blind thus lead the 
blind, they both fall into the pit 
of deftruction. 





Philippians i. 13. But this onc 
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thing I do, forgetting thofe 
things which are behind,” 
&c. 

BY the things which are be- 
hind, the apoftle probably does 
not mean his paft attainments in 
the chriftian life, fince his con- 
verfion ; but the rhings mention- 
edin the preceding context, which 
he once highly prized, or includ- 
ed in his character before he be- 
came a chriftian; and which, 
upon his embracing the cofpel, 
he caft behind his back, and re- 
nounced, turning and running 
from them, as worfe than no- 
thing, lofs and dung. 

a his latter fenie appears pre- 
ferable, fince the exprefiien is 
ftriétly true, and has an empha- 
tical meaning, when contidered 
as refpecting thofe things of 
which he had fuffered the lofs, 
and now detefted: whereas his 
chriftian attainments fince his 
converfion were really excellent, 
and worthy to be remembered 
with approbation and gratitude 
to Jetus Chrift, which we find 
this apoftle oftendid. Speaking 
of his character and conduct be- 
tore his convertion, which he 
now hated and renounced, he 
attends to his attainments fince, 
and does not forget them; he 
fays, ** but by the grace of God 
Iam what lam: And his grace 
which was beftowed on me, was 
not in vain ; but I laboured more 
abundantly than they all: Yet 
not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me. And the grace ot 
our Lord was exceeding abun- 
dant, with faith and love, which 


is in Chrift Jefus.” 
R. 
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Mr. EpitTor, 


The three Queflions in your Magazine, No. IV. Page 315, 316, 


may receive the following 4Anfwers. 


o Que/?. I. HE THER 
this petition 
in the prayer, commonly called 
the Lord’s prayer, * Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on 
earth as in heaven,’ mean, that 
his people fhould pray daily to 
be ‘made perfec? in holinefs ? 
Or, whether it be the duty of 
the Chriftian to pray to be made 
a ly Aély in this life ?” 
Anfwer. The laft claufe in 
this queftion is anfwered in the 
fame Number, page 154, &c. 
The petition mentioned is not to 
be underftood as praying, that 
the fame perfection in holinefs, 
which is in heaven, may take 
place onearth, but the fame kind 
of holinefs. God may be obey- 
ed on earth, as he is in heaven, 
though the fame degree of obe- 
dience do not take place; but 
only the fame kind unrverfally ; 
fo that there fhall be a refem- 
blance of heaven on earth, which 
will be when the kinzdom of 
God fhall come, in the days of 
the Millennium. In Luke’s gof- 
pel, the fame words in the or- 
ginal are more literally tranflat- 
ed, “* Thy will be done as in 
heaven, fo on earth;” which 
exprels only @ /ikene/s which 
may be c _ ‘ftent with § great dit- 
ference in degree; fot! hat the ugh 
the former be perfect, the laner 
may be ver P unpertect. 

But perhaps this petition is 
only an expreilion of fubmiffien 
to the governing will of God, 
and a defire that it may be done 
tp hecyea and on earth; and that 


all the events relating to the 
—— of the kingdom of God, 
may be brought to pafs in the 
time and manner which fhall be 
moft agreeable to the divine will. 
Is not this the moft natural and 
important meaning? If it be un- 
derftood to mean what the quef- 
tion fuppofes, it is all implied in 
the foregoing words, “ Thy 
kingdom come,”’ and is only a 
repetition of the fame requeft, 
and really a sneeeny. 

“ Quefi. 2. Why a being of 
infinite benevolence is pleated, 
in the holy fcriptures, to employ 
interefied motives to induce his 
creatures to embrace falvation, 
or become benevolent? And 
whether this be any valid objec- 
tion to the divinity of the chrif- 
tian religion ?’ 

An/. “If by inter cfted motives 
the querift mean, motives fuit- 
ed only to influence a felfifh 
heart; not being calculated to 
move the will of him who pof- 
feffes difinterefted benevolence; 
then what is fuppofed in the 
gueftion is not true. No fuch 


‘imterefted motives are fuggetted 


in the holy feriptures. ‘Difin- 
terefted benevolence is pleated 
with, and feeks the happinefs 
of the perfon who poifefies it, 
even the greateft happinets of 
which he 1s capable, which 1s 
con{iftent with the greateit good 
of ahe whole. Therefore mo- 


tives to induce him to feek falva- 
tion, and to exercife benevo- 
lence, are not /ntere/ted motives, 
that is, motives addyeffed to felfs 

ifhnels, 

















Nor can there be a 


iflanefs. 
motive in nature, which is fuited 
to induce felfifhnefs to become 
benevolence ; or a felfith perfon 
to exercife benevolence. There- 
fore no fuch motives are to be 
found in the holy fcriptures. 


“ Queft. 3. Whether there 
be any ftage in the progrefs of 
the finner’s conviction at which 
divine, faving, regenerating in- 
fluence is infallibly communi- 
tated?” 

Anf. There is not. What- 
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ever the conviction and exer- 
cifes of the unregenerate finner 
are, or can be, there is no pro- 
mife in the bible of regenerating 
grace to fuch conviction or ex- 
ercifes. And there is no reafon 
to believe that there is any fuch 
conneétion, by divine conftitu- 
tion: and if there were; it would 
be impoffible that the finner, or 
any one elfé, could tell what that 
ftage is, or in what it can con- 


ift. 
CRITO. 





eaten 


EXTRACTS. 


T is as eafy to blefs, as to 
conquer; to enrich a land 
with virtue, andto adorn it with 
knowledge, 4s to ftore it with 
. filver, and load it with villas and 
palaces. Man mayaseafily be 
a faint, as afavage; and nations 
as eatily enlightened with Mil- 
lennial glory, as overcaft with 
the midnight of Gothicifm. 


ligious education, and public 
wotfhip. Religious education 
prepares the mind to love, to at- 
tend, and to profit by public 
werfhip ; and public worthip 
fupports and regulates religious 
education. Without public wor- 
fhip, children would ceafe to be 
religioufly educated ; and with- 
out religious education, public 
worfhip would ceafe to be at- 





THERE are two great tended. 
meaas of promoting virtue, re- 
ANECDOTES. 


R. W. a merchant in 
Bofton, agreeably to his 

uiual liberality, fent a prefent of 
chocolate, fugar, &c. tg the Rev. 
Doétor Byles, with a billet, de- 
firing his acceptance of it, as a 
comment upon Gal. vi. 6. “ Let 
him that is taught in the word, 
communicate unto him that 
teacheth, m all good things.” 
The Doétor, who was then 
confined by indifpofition, return- 
ed his compliments to Mr. W. 


Vol. I. No. 5. 


Ddd 


thanked him for his éxcellent 
Family Expofitor, and withed 
Mr. W. to give him a praé@ical 
expotition of Matt. xxv. 36. “I 
was fick antl ye vifited me.” 


A CERTAIN gentleman in 
company with Mr. Richard 
Rogers, faid to him, I efteem 
you, and love your company 
very well, but you are fo pre- 
iff :—O Sir, replied Mr. Ro~ 
gere, I ferve a precife God. 


POETRY 














a 


POETRY. 


THE POND. 
[| By Dr. Byrom. } 


NCE ona time a certain man was found, 
That had a pond of water in his ground ; 
A fine, large pond of water, frefh and clear, 
Enough to ferve his turn for many a year: 
Yet fo it was, a ftrange unhappy dread é 
Of wanting water feiz’d the fellow’s head. 
When he was dry he was afraid to drink 
Too much at once, for fear his pond fhould fink. 
Perpetually tormented with this thought, 
He never ventur’d on a hearty draught: 
Still dry, ftill fearing to exhautt his itore, 
When half refrefh’d, he frugally gave o’er— 
Reviving of himfelf reviv’d his fright, 
Better, quoth he, to be half choak’d than quite. 
Upon his pond continually intent, 

In cares and pains his anxious life he {pent ; 
Confuming all his time and ftrength away 
To make his pond rife higher ev’ry day. 
He work’d and flav’d, and—*‘ O, how flow it fills !” 
Pour’d in by pails-full, and took out by gi//s. 


' 
In a wet feafon he would fkip about, 
Placing his buckets under ev’:y {pout, 
From falling fhowers collecting freth fupply, 
And grudging ev’ry cloud that paffed by: 
Curfing the drynets of the times each hour, 
Although it rain’d as faft as it could pour. 
Then he would wade through ev’ry dirty {pot, 
Where any little moifture could be got ; 
And when he had done draining of a bog, 
Still kept himfelf as dirty as a hog; 
And ery’d, whene’er tolks blam’d him, «© What d’ye mean? 
It cofts a world of water to be clean!” 
[f {ome poor neighbour crav’d to flake his thirft, 
** What! rob my pond !—I’ll fee the rogue hang’d frit. 
A burning thame, thefe vermin of the poor, 
Should creep unpunith’d thus about my door ! 
As it I had not irogs and toads enow, 
“Phat fuck my pond whatever J can do.” 


The 
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The fun ftill found him, as he refe, or fet, : 


Always in queft of matters that were wet: 

Betimes he rofe to {weep the morning dew, 

And refted late to catch the ev’ning too. 

With fows and troughs he labour’d to enrich 

The rifing pond trom ev’ry neighb’ring ditch ; 

With fows, and troughs, and pipes, and cuts and fluices, 
From growing plants he drain’d the very juices ; 

Made ev’ry ftick of wood upon the hedges, 

Of good behaviour to depofit pledges : 
By at conveyance or another, fill 

Devis’d recruits from each declining hill— 

He left, in fhort, for his beloved Sidier: 

No ftone unturn’d, that could have water under. 


Sometimes, when forc’d to quit his aukward toil, 
And fore againft his will to reft awhile, 
Then ftraight he took his book, and down he fat, 
To calculate the expences he was at. 
How much he fuffer’d at a mod’rate guefs, 
From all thofe ways by which his pond grew lefs ; 
For as to thofe by which it ftill grew bigger, 
For them he reckon’d not a finale fignee. 
He knew a wife old faying, which maintain’d, 
That ’twas bad luck to count what one had gain’d. 

Firft, for myfelf—my daily charges here 
Coft a prodigious quenety a year: 
Although, thank heaven, I never boil my meat, 
Nor am I fuch a finner as to fweat; 
But things are come to fuch a pafs indeed, 
We fpend ten times the water that we need. 
People are grown, with wafhing, cleanfing, rinfing, 
So finical and nice, paft all convincing ; 
So many proud fantaftic modes, in fhort, 
Are introduc’d, that my poor pond pays for’t. 


Not but I could be well enough content 


With what upon my own account is {pent ; ees. 
But thofe large articles, from whence | reap .-* 


No kind of profit, ftrike me on a heap. 

What a vaft deal, each moment at a fup, 

This very thirfty earth itfelf drinks up! 

Such holes, and gaps! Alas, my pond provides 
Scarce for its own unconfcionable fides ! 


Nay, how can one imagine it fhould thrive, 
So many creatures as it keeps alive! 
That creep from every nook and corner, marry, 
Filching as much as ever they can carry ! 


Then 
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Then all the birds that fly along the air, 
Light at my pond, and come in for a hare; 
Item—at ev’ry puff of wind that blows, 
Away at once the furface of it goes ; 

The reft in exhalations to the fun— 

One month’s fair weather and [ am undone. 


This lite he led for many a year together, 

Grew old and grey in watching of the weather ; 
Meagre as death itfelf, till this fame death 

Stopp’d, as the faying is, his vital breath ; 

For as th’ old fool was carrying to his field 

A burden, heavier then he weil could wield, 

He mifs’d his footing, or fomehow he fumbled, 

In tumbling of it in—but in 4e tumbled : 

Mighty detirous to get out again, 

He icream’d and fcrambled, but ’twas all in vain: 
The place was grown fo very deep and wide, a 
Nor bottom of it could he feel, nor fide, 

And fo, i’ th’ middle of his pond he died. j 


Whar think you now, from this imperfect fketch, 
vat friends, of fuch a miferable wretch ? 

hy, ’tis a wretch, we think, of your own making, 
No fool can be fuppos’d in {uch. a taking. 
Your own warm fancy—nay, but warm or cool, 
The world abounds with many fuch a fool : 
The choiceft ills, the greateft torments fure, 
Are thofe which numbers /abour to endure. 
What! for a pond?—Why, call itan Estate, 
You change the Name, but realize the Fate. 








EPS ESI = 


The mourning and penitent Chriftian, reaching after the En- 


joyment of Chrift. 
HEART, furcharg’d with every fin, 
Lies feftering in oF breatt ; 
And toffing waves of guilt within, 
Forbid my foul to reft. 


God {till my forfeit life fuftains, 
Though I forget his hand ; 
Still the warm blood rolls through my veins, ; 

By his fupreme command. 


He bids my cup with bleffings flow, 
Ten thoufand bleflings rife ; 

And from my pilgrimage below, 
Invites me to the fkues. 


] heax 














J hear a Saviour’s dying groan, 
The rocks and temple rend ; 
Perfuafive mercy fills the throne, 

For Jefus is a friend. 


But O! obedience, love, and zeal, 
My ftubborn heart denies, 

Though oft before my God I kneel, 
To make the facrihce. 

Earth’s vain delufions ftill furround, 
And lull my foul to fleep ; 


And though I feel their feftering wound, 
I hardly learn to weep. 


Dear fefus, pierce iny guilty breaft 
With penitential fhame ; 

And place my undiffembled truft 
In thy benignant name. 


Cleanfe every crimfon ftain away 
From my polluted foul ; | 

Oh, let thy dear atoning blood 
O’er my tranfgreflions roll. 

Send down thy fpirit to infpire 
Affeétions all divine ; 

And let my foul with facred fire, 
Be melted into thine. 

Breathe, gentle fpirit, heavenly dove, 
Upon my fleepy powers, 

And let the fpeed of holy love 
Outrun the rapid hours. 

Oh, might I wing my myftic flight 
Be ond this eantiy cled fig 

On Faith’s broad pinions, fwift as light, 
Rife to my Saviour God; 

W ould not he take me to his arms, 
Though viler than the clay? 

And my cold heart beneath his charms, 
In tranfport melt away? 


O! then prepare me, Saviour dear, 
To fee thy {miling face ; 

Enkindle faith, and love, and fear, 
And every Chriftian grace. 

- Celeftial joys infufe within, 
And bid my fpirit rife, 

}n warm devotion free, from fin, 


_ T’ward thy fuperior fkies. 
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From Cuaucer’s Chara@er of a good Parfon. 


E bore his great commiffion in his look, 
But fweetly temper’d awe; and foften’d all he fpoke. 
le 


preach’d the joys of heav’n and pains of hell, ? 
And warn’d the finner with becoming zeal : 

But on eternal mercy lov’d to dwell. ,) 
He tanght the gofpel rather than the law, 

And fore’d himblf to drive; but lov’d todraw. 

For fear but frightens minds; but love, like heat, 
F-xhales the foul fublime, to feek her native fear. 

To threats, the ftubborn finner oft is hard; 

W rapt in his crimes againft the ftorm prepar’d; 

But, when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws his cumbrous cloak away. 
Lightning and thunder, (heav’n’s artillery) 

As harbingers before th’ Almighty fly : 

Thofe but proclaim his ftyle,.and difappear. 

The fliller found fucceeds; and God is there. 











The following lines were written at the end of Dr. Butler's 


Analogy, juft after perufal. 
OULD every Sceptic of the age, 
Unprejudie’d, perufe this page ; 
Could Dei/ts too be hither led, 
And as you write, with candour read ; 
So juft the reafoning, and fo ftrong, 
They mutt confefs their own was wrong ; 
Or we might count them, in the clofe, , 


Rank 4thei/is thee, and ideots thofe. 








An Extra& from CowPeEr’s Peem on Conver fation. 


T happen’d, on a folemn even tide, 
Soon after he that was our furety died, 

‘Two bofom friends, each penfively inclin’d, 
The fcene of all thofe forrows left behind ; 
Sought their own village, bufied as they went, 
In mufings worthy of the great event: 
They fpake of him they lov’d, of him whofe life, 
Though blamelefs, had incurr’d perpetual ftrife, 
Whote deeds had left, in fpite of hoftle arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
The farther trac’d, enrich’d them ftill the more ; 
They thought him, and they juftly thought him, one, 
Sent to do more than he appear’d v have done; 


To 
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To exalt a people, and to place them hi 

Above all elfe, and wonder’d he fhould die. 

Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, — 

A ftranger join’d them, courteous as a friend, ” 
And afk’d them, with a kind engaging air, 

What their affliction was, and begg’d a fhare. 
Inform’d, he gather’d up the broken thread, 

And, truth and wifdom gracing all he faid, 
Explain’d, illuftrated, and fearch’d fo well, 

‘The tender theme on which they chofe to dwell, 
That reaching home, the night, they faid, is near, 
We muft not now be parted, fojourn here.— 
The new ecquaintance foon became a gueft, 

And made fo welcome at their fimple feaft, 

He blefs’d the bread, but vanifh’d at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, T'was the Lord! 
Did not our hearts feel all he deign’d to fay ? 

Did they not burn within us by the way? 


Now their’s was converfe fach as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and fuch as God approves ; 
Their views indeed were indiftinét and dim, 

But yet fuccefsful, being aim’d at him. 

Chrift and his charaéter their only fcope, 

Their obje&, and their fubje&, and their hope ; 
They felt what it became thena much to feei, 
And, wanting him to loofe the facred feal, 
Found him as prompt as their defire was true 

To fpread the new-born glories in their view. 








ADVICE TO YOUNG MARRIED CHRISTIANS. 
[ From the Evangelical Magazine. | 


HE writer here, in much affeétion, fends 
Some plain advice to his young married friends. 

Should you the friendly hint receive, it may 
Subferve your interefts in a future day. 
Your various duties learn,—and always move 
By rule,—and let your actions {pring from love. 
Yourfelves, your tempers, to each other fuit, 
And rather yield, than carry on difpute. 
Be emulous for that exalted fenfe, 
Which fears to give, and {corns to take offence. 
Should finall difputes arife, in patience wait, 
A little time may fet the matter ftraight: 
If one fpeak rafhly in an angry ht, 
The other muft be deaf, and filent fit. 
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Never lofe fight of what the Scriptures fay, 

The man fhould rule in love, the wife obey. 

Let all diffentions in the clofet end, 

Nor ever bring them up before a friend. 

Your mutual duties ftudy when alone; 

And when with others, prove your héarts are one. 


Your neighbours, viliting, will then perceive, 


How diff’rent from: the world believers live. 

Careful attend God’s worthip every day, 

Nor fuffer trifles to create delay. 

Duties, perform’d in proper time and place, 

Add to religion a fuperior grace. 

Confult each other always,—often pray 

What’s beft todo, or what to give away. 

At meals fome fubject ftarted might be well, 

Of God, or Chrift, the foul, or heaven, or hell. 
Early to fleep retire, and early rife, 

Left you neglect your morning’s facrifice. 

Be firm and regular, whate’er it coft; 

Good works ill done will prove but labour loft. 

Be frugal, prudent, yet not meanly near; 

The Chriftian fhow, in all you eat and wear. 

At home, abroad, keep this in conftant view, 

Not what you may, but what you ought to do. 
Within the compafs live: This rule attend, 

At firft fet out as you would with to end. 

If children be your portion, thankful be ; 

They may be bleflings for eternity. 

Be tender, not indulgent; ufe the rod; 
Yet curb with reafon,—thus you’re taught of God - 
If ficknefs feems to call them, don’t refufe ; 

What moft we give to God, we beft mav ufe. is 
As friends of Jetus, thow the fteady friend, — ‘ 
To fouls and bodies your affiftance lend. 

Be fuch throughout the piece, as fhall conftrain 
‘The world to fay, your faith is not in vain. 

May God, who firft the band connubia! ty’d, 

With providenual bleflings crown and guide 

Your tuture fteps; and with fupplies of grace, 

Your fouls—your bodies—and yout offspring blefs | 


- 





- 





The reader will please to correé the following error, whick 
paffed in a few copies of this Magazine :-—Page 380, thirdline & 
of the firft paragraph of the Explanatory Notes, for differing 
from works, read differs feem working, és'c. 





